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Special Hatices. 


A CHEAP AGRICULTURAL LIBRA] 
PES Ee 
By reprinting some of the earlier volumes, 
and supplying deficient numbers of the later volumes, the 
publishers have succeeded in preparing a number of com- 
plete sets of the American Agriculturist, beginning with 
1842 and ending with the volume just closed. 

These constitute FouRTEEN LARGE VOLUMES, bound in 
uniform style, each volume being supplied with a full al- 
phabetical index, by means of which immediate reference 
can be made to any topic or subject desired. 

The whole set furnishes more than Five THOUSAND 
pages, in which is discussed almost every subject in the 
range of Agricultural Science and practice. There is 
scarcely a topic connected with farming, gardening, stock 
raising, fruit growing, &c., upon which valuable informa- 
tion may not be found, in one or more of these volumes. 
There have been few practical writers on agriculture, 
either in this or other countries, whose direct or indirect 
contributions have not assisted in filling and enriching 
these pages from time to time ; and we think it no exagge- 
ration to say that the 14 volumes of the Agriculturist con- 
stitute the most complete compendium or encyclopedia of 
Agriculture to be found in the country. We have much 
to regret that the entire work has not been stereotyped, 
so that an unlimited supply could be furnished, as it 
ought to form a part of every public and private agricultu- 
ral library, and it would bg especially desirable to have it 
in the archives of every agricultural society. This will 
not be possible, however, as there is but a limited number 
of complete sets, and no more of these can be obtained 
after the present supply is exhausted. 

The fourteen volumes will be neatly packed and for- 
warded to any direction desired, on the receipt of $15 by 
the Publishers. 

Any ofthe old Series—included in the first ten volumes 
—will be furnished at $1.25 per volume ; and any of the 
new Series—included in volumes XI, XII, XII, and XIV 
—at $1.50 per volume. 

Orders for the above, or any further inquiries, may be 
addressed to ALLEN & CO., 

No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 





AaeEnts’ REcEIPTS, ETc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have interested themselves in 
procuring subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re 
cently heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the Conducting Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as We do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 





Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairsof the paper, When practicable, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by sub- 
scribers. 





Paper is cheap, so is postage, and we earnestly request 
correspondents to write on one side of the sheet only; 
and further, that they will place their lines as widely 
apart as may be, so that in preparing articles for the prin- 
ter, we can always have room between them to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 





Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter from commu- 
nications forthe paper. 


FARM AND GARDEN OF MR; AMOS BRIGGS, 
_SCHAGHITICOKE, N.Y, 
. pee ali 

Ina recent trip to Rensselaer County to 
deliver the address at their annual fair, it 
was our happiness to stop over night with 
the President of the County Society, and to 
examine his rural improvements. The vil- 
lage of Schaghticoke lies mainly upon the 
north bank of the Hoosick and not very far 
from its mouth. This stream, which is an 
insignificant brook among the mountains of 
Berkshire, here spreads out into an ample 
river, and pours a large body of water into 
the Hudson. Its waters are as clear as 
those of the sparkling springs that feed 
it, and are much less affected by drouth 
than many other streams. As the fall here 
is ninety feet within a short distance, it gives 
abundant water power and furnishes great 
facility for manufacturing. A large capital 
has been invested here, and Mr. Briggs and 
his brother have pursued their enterprises 
for many years, and reaped the accustomed 
rewards of skill and industry. 

In the midst of his manufacturing enter- 
prises, this gentleman has found leisure to 
surround his home with a garden, and as his 
means increased and the appetite grew by 
what it fed upon, he has shown his rural 
taste upon a large farm. The garden, 
though in the heart of the village, is not of 
the seven-by-nine order, but is generous in 
its proportions, though it hardly covers an 
acre. It has been under his charge some 
eighteen years, the trees are coming into full 
bearing, and he is beginning to gather the 
fruits of his past horticultural skill. It is 
particularly encouraging to beginners who 
are just setting their first dwarf pears, and 
preparing their first grape border, to be set 
down in a garden where the results they are 
contemplating are already reached. Their 
faith is very much strengthened in the ca- 
pacity of dwarf pears to yield a remunera- 
tive harvest. They will venture to be more 
liberal in their expenditures when they see 
that similar labors have not been in vain. 

The premises look inviting from the street? 
though you catch but glimpses of the golden 
fruit through the heavy foliage. The first 
thing that strikes you as you enter, is the 
flower garden, and the ample space that 
is alotted to it. This is, as it were, the cas- 
ing of the gem inclosed within, the picture 
of silver for the apples of gold that hang, 
tempting as the Hesperian fruits, just be- 
yond. This department is under the man- 
agement of the lady of the house, and noth- 





ing grosser than what tempts the eye and 
olfactories is suffered to intrude upon these 
borders. They are now beautiful in the 
variegated array of autumn flowers, and do 
great credit to the skill of the cultivator. 
We have strong hopes of our American 
ladies yet, and do believe that they will be 
drawn into greater familiarity with air and 
sunshine, flower borders and health. The 
example of our amateur lady cultivators is 
contagious, and it is no uncommon thing to 
find an accomplished woman superintending 
her own flowers, or even transplanting and 
cultivating with her own hands. 

By far the larger part of the garden is de- 
voted to fruit, which is cultivated with 
remarkable success. The pear trees are now 
quite well grown, and many of the standards 
have been grafted with a great variety of 
fruit. The Bartletts make a splended show, 
and have their full share of room. The 
Sickles are also conspicuous, and the limbs 
completely bronzed with this luscious fruit. 
One old Virgalieu does well here, and the 
newer varieties inserted upon well grown 
stocks, in two or three years give perfect 
samples of their fruit. Mr. Briggs has also 
given attention to grape culture, and has the 
most popular varieties, with some natives. 
The Catawba rarely gives perfect fruit, and 
the Isabella quite frequently fails. He has 
the first crop of Concord growing close by 
the Isabella, and though we examined closely 
and tasted samples from both vines, we could 
not discover much difference in the degree 
of ripeness. It is to be feared that all the 
promises of early maturity of the Concord 
will not be fulfilled. We shall wait another 
year before we order our first vine. He has 
the Northern Muscadine already fully ripe 
(Sept. 20), and it is the best native we have 
ever met with. It is decidedly foxy in its 
smell, has something of the flavor of the 
Catawba, and may prove worthy of cultiva- 
tion where the Diana will not ripen. This 
last bears trial better than any of the new 
grapes, and gives general satisfaction. 

But the penchant of Mr. Briggs is» the 
plum, and in this his success is astonishing. 
He has some sixty varieties of this delicious 
fruit ; though some of the early varieties had 
already gone, the show of the remaining 
trees was worth a long journey tosee. The 
limbs were full, and the walks were strewn 
with the fruit—red, purple, green and yellow. 
Most of them were perfect and of large size 
for the varieties. The Washingtons and 
Jeffersons—the Ida Gages and the Golden 





Drops fully bear out. their high reputation. 
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But there was one plum superior in flavor to 
any of these, known here as the Orange 
Gage. Itis not known in the catalogues, 
and we think must be some seedling peculiar 
to this region. The nurseryman who looks 
it up and propagates it will be a public bene- 
factor. The ravages of the curculio are not 
yet very seriously felt in this region, and the 
plum seems to be entirely at home. With 
all the fruit consumed in the household, and 
the still larger quantities given away to 
friends, bushels will waste for want of timely 
consumers. Some means must be devised 
by which this great waste in the gardens of 
our amateur cultivators can be saved. 
There are hundreds of them within a few 
hours of the city, and their number is every 
year increasing. New gardens are coming 
into bearing every year, and the work in 
them is very great. The owner is usually 
fully oceupied with other matters, and has 
no time to make a market for his surplus 
fruit, and see to its daily gathering. If some 
enterprising market man would buy his sur- 
plus and see to its gathering he would wil- 
lingly sell. It would bring much finer fruits 
to our market, and make them much cheaper. 
This kind of economy in small things is 
much more practiced by men of wealth in 
Europe than with us. As our population 
and wealth increase we should have a better 
system of gathering up the fragments of our 
abundance, that nothing be lost. 
THE FARM 
is about two miles from the village, and 
consists of about 250 acres of land. After 
you ascend the bluff, back of the village, the 
country is quite level, and admirably adapt- 
ed to tillage. The soil is a mixture of clay 
and sand, and is free from stones and rocks. 
There is nothing to interrupt the plow or 
the mowing machine, and all the implements 
of improved husbandry can be used to the 
best advantage. We found the farm build- 
ings all new, and very perfect and conven- 
tin their arrangements. Time did not 
permit us to examine the stock or to visit all 
the fields. ; 

We noticed, among other good things, a 
large field of corn grown for fodder. It was 
sown in drills about thirty inches apart, cul- 
tivated during the season, and about the first 
September cut up, cured in the field, bound 
in bundles and shocked. The burden of 
fodder secured in this way is enormous, and 
we are pretty sure that every farmer has in 
his own hands a complete remedy against a 

‘short crop of hay. A tun of well-cured 
corn fodder will make as much flesh, fat or 
milk, as the best hay, and six or eight tuns 
per acre can easily be grown on good land. 

Adjacent to the corn field was a beautiful 
field of turnips, the bulbs large, and the 
leaves still luxuriant. They were much the 
best field we have examined this season. We 
were informed that over fifty acres of rye 
were grown this season, yielding some twelve 
hundred bushels. Besides the fertilizers 


made upon the premises, large quantities 
of guano, super-phosphate and plaster are 
used, and found to be profitable. ; 

Near the farm house is a young pear 
orchard and garden, which we saw at once 
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was a pet with the cultivator. Last winter 
was a sad visitation upon it, and many a 
thrifty stock of last summer now stood 
blackened and leafiess. The living trees 
looked in excellent condition, and some of 
them had burst into fruit, and were yielding 
their first harvest. We heard great com- 
plaint of dwarf pear stocks all through this 
region, and learned that some were abandon- 
ing the cultivation. It is hardly wise, we 
think, after a winter of disaster, such as 
rarely visits us, to give up the quince stock, 
which has so many advantages, and so gen- 
erally proves successful. The spaces be- 
tween the rows of pears were kept in high 
cultivation, and were cropped with vegeta- 
bles. We noticed splendid samples of Val- 
paraiso squashes and Crook-necks, Black 
Spanish melons, and Nutmegs that would 
have done credit to the valley of the Con- 
necticut about Hartford, or to Long Island, 
It was a beautiful sight to see these fruits 
of the tropics acclimated, and coming to ma- 
turity so farto the north. This farm is 
worked upon shares, and as the cultivator 
has an equal interest with the owner in fur- 
nishing good stock and fertilizers, and in 
thorough tillage, it yields very satisfactory 
returns to both parties. We were informed 
that it pays much better now than before the 
new buildings were put up, and other im- 
provements were entered upon. 

The potato rot has made its appearance 

in this region, and the Mercers are affected. 
But the yield is abundant, and good potatoes 
are selling at twenty-five cents a bushel. 
We here met with the Michigan White po- 
tato for the first time. Itis a good deal 
cultivated, yields well, and is of excellent 
quality. Itis thought that it will replace 
the White Mercer, a variety that has so long 
supplied the market, but which now rots 
worse than any other. 
Mr. Briggs, as a cultivator and as the 
President of the Rensselaer County Agri- 
cultural Society, is giving a-new impulse to 
husbandry in this region. It is very inter- 
esting to see the contagion of one such ex- 
ample spreading, to hear the discussion 
awakened, and to mark the slow but sure 
progress of new ideas in husbandry. We 
sow much seed by the way-side and among 
thorns, but much also falls into good ground 
and yields its harvest. ‘ Corn for soiling” 
has been a theme for agricultural writers for 
some years. Itis now a regular crop on 
many a farm, and will become a permanent 
improvement in our system of farming. It 
is encouraging for a thinker sometimes to 
come forth from his retreat and see what 
use the world makes of his thoughts. The 
speeding of the pen speeds the plow. 





Wasnine Sitver Ware.—It seems that 
housekeepers who wash their silver ware 
with soap and water, as the common prac- 
tice is, do not know what they are about. 
The proprietor of one of the oldest silver 
establishments in Philadelphia, says that 
“housekeepers ruin their silver ware by 
washing it in soapsuds; it makes it look 
like pewter. Never put a particle of soap 


original luster. When it wants polish, take 
a piece of soft leather and whiting, and rub 
it hard.” 


IMPROVING MEADOWS—MOWING MACHINES, 


bles 

Many farmers have objected to using 
mowing machines the past season because 
their meadows were not prepared to work 
them successfully. Well, then, the sooner 
they pick up the stones, blast the rocks, 
burn the stumps, cut off the bogs, fill up deep 
holes, and drain them sufficiently dry for a 
team to walk over, the better it will be for 
their interests. Meadows thus prepared 
yield a large burden and a_ superior 
quality of grass. The gain from these 
improvements ajone will usually more than 
defray the expense, often quadruple it, in a 
few years; and this gain is still further in- 
creased in the use of the mowing machine. 

The grass on a smooth meadow canbe cut 
by a properly-constructed machine at a cost 
not to exceed 40 cts. to 50 cts. per acre. At 
the average price of help the past two years, 
it can not be cut with the scyth at less than 
$1 to $150 per acre, and here is saving 
enough in two seasons to pay fora good 
machine, for any one who has a hundred 
acres to cut for himself and neighbors. But 
the great saving effected with one of these 
implements consists in being able to do the 
work when it is wanted. Thousands of tuns 
of hay are badly injured, and often almost 
wholly destroyed, owing to the inability to 
cut the grass in season, or take advantage of . 
the weather. 

The horse hay-rake and the horse pitch- 
fork are also good labor-saving implements, 
and greatly facilitate the operations of hay- 
making, and unloading it in the barn. 

Mowing machines, properly construct- 
ed, will operate in rougher ground than any 
one unacquainted with them would suppose 
possible. We say properly consiructed, em- 
phatically, for money invested in a poor 
machine is worse than thrown away, when 
we reckon the time spent in trying to oper- 
ate such implements, and the waste of grass 
when poorly cut. We have had pretty 
good opportunities for observing mowing 
machines the past season, having seen more 
than a dozen different kinds in operation, yet 
out of them all, only two or three patents 
have proved entirely satisfactory. A ma- 
chine properly constructed will work very 
well, and with little injury among stones. 
The large and fast ones it will slide over, 
while it will pick up the small ones on its 
strong fingers, and cast them over the board 
behind. Rocks, stumps and trees can be 
cut around if the team be properly driven ; 
hassocks and bogs, if not too thick, the ma- 
chine will jump over, and wet places it will 
cut any where ateamcan walk. We have 
seen many acres of salt meadow cut the 
past season, when the horses would fre- 
quently mire to their knees, and they had to 
be unharnessed and taken out, and the ma- 
chine passed over the slough and then har- 
nessed in again. Ona side hill we have 
seen this machine worked admirably either 
up or down, or obliquely to the pitch of the 
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The best mowing machines are compact, 
strong, simple in their construction, so as 
not to be liable to get out of order; and 
they should be made to keep their proper 
position on the roughest and most uneven 
ground—which is best done by means of a 
side wheel upon a spring axle. 

Another important matter is, that they 
should do their work equally as well when 
driven at a slow rate of speed as when 
driven rapidly. This is a point in which a 
majority of machines have failed, even when 
good in other respects. 

Several accidents have occurred during 
the past season, and, other things being 
equal, those implements are to be preferred 
which afford the most secure seat for the 
driver. The leisure season now approach- 
ing will give an opportunity to examine into 
the claims of the different implements before 
the public, and it will be well to take this 
time to provide for the wants of another 
summer, when the pressure of other duties 
will give less opportunity to make a careful 
selection. 


CHEAT IN STOCK—WESTERN FARMERS 
BEWARE! 


The interest awakened in regard to im- 
proved stock is being taken advantage of by 
several unprincipled speculators, who visit 
some of the localities most noted for full- 
blooded cattle, horses and sheep, and buy 
up animals that are, at most, only partial 
crosses of the better breeds. These they 
procure at a low price, and take them to the 
west, and by false representations palm 
them off for thorough-breds at exhorbitant 
prices. Farmers can not be too cautious in 
purchases. They should require full, certi- 
fied pedigrees in every instance, and also 
know of whom they buy. The editors of 
newspapers are sometimes to blame for an- 
nouncing the arrival of stock from the east, 
with the character of which they are entire- 
ly unacquainted. A friend no farther west 
than central New-York, was recently diddled 
out of several hundred dollars in purchasing 
at eight to twelve dollars each a flock of 
sheep represented as pure Merinoes, which 
were scarcely equal to several that he sold 
trom his old flock at three dollars a head to 
make way for the new-comers. 

Some valuable information in reference to 
the comparative value of thorough-bred cat- 
tle and crosses, is given in another article in 
this number. The same principles apply as 
well to all other animals as to cattle. 








Pure Garpen Seeps.—It is not always safe, 
says the Rural Intelligencer, for every man 
to raise his own garden seeds. If he saves 
seed from a squash of one kind that grew in 
the neighborhood of one of another kind, or 
pumpkin, the sorts will mix in the seed, and 
next year he will have another article, some- 
thing perhaps half squash and half pump- 
kin. So if he raises the early Russian by 
the side of the Long Green Cucumber, he 
will find the seed next year, pruducing a 
mixture of the two. If cabbages and tur- 
nips are allowed to go to seed near each 
other he can not depend upon pure seed from 





either next year. In raising beet seeds, if 
the object is to perpetuate the pure bloods, 
such only should be set out for seed in 
spring, and as soon as the stalks are grown 
look out for pale or green ones, and cut 
them out, leaving none but those which are 
of the deepest red—almost black. The 
seeds from these alone will produce pure 
blood beets. Others will be deteriorated and 
run out. Corn will mix at great distances. 


WEATHERSFIELD IN DANGER. 
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We suppose everybody knows the reputa- 
tion of Wethersfield, Conn., for producing 
onions in immense quantities, to say nothing 
of their superior size and quality. In this 
respect the good people of that ancient bor- 
ough have stood without a rival till recently 
A few days ago, a suspicious looking box, 
with all freight and express charges paid, 
came to hand, directed 

“To the Select Men 
of Wethersfield Conn,” 


which was left unopened for a time, as fears 
were entertained that it might contain a tor- 
pedo, or some horrible contrivance of that 
sort—or perhaps a murdered body. After 
due deliberation, however, the mysterious 
box was cautiously opened, and the contents 
officially examined. 

The “ findings ’* were, a bushel of the larg- 
est onions ever seen, even in Wethersfield, 
which were carefully packed and forwarded 
by the “* Select Men” of some thrifty agri- 
cultural town away out in Iowa. A little 
note inside contained the simple challenge, 
‘‘ Wethersfield might beat Iowa on onions if 
she could.” 

Wethersfield, look to your laurels! or the 
tears of your children will be turned into 
weepings of real sorrow. 


HUNT UP THE MUCK BEDS, 


Before the ground becomes filled with 
water, and especially before it is closed by 
frost, a large amount of muck or earth which 
is mixed with decaying leaves or other veg- 
etable. matter, should be heaped up, ready to 
be drawn to the yard during winter, and 
mingled with the droppings of domestic ani- 
mals. By this course the manure itself will 
be rendered doubly valuable, and the vege- 
table matter thus added will furnish a large 
amount of excellent food for future crops. 
Do not neglect this. It is the cheapest 
method of securing what most soils need, in 
order‘to yield large and profitable returns 
for the labor invested in their cultivation. 








se> We have no claim upon our readers 
for any exertions in behalf of the Agricultu- 
rist; still, as our sole reliance for any in- 
crease in our subscription list, or in the 
means of improving our present issues by 
new and expensive illustrations, &c., de- 
pend entirely upon the good will of those 
who can speak from personal knowledge of 
the merits of this journal, and upon their 
favorable mention of it to others, we hope 
to continue to receive the hearty cooperation 
of all who are disposed to favor and promote 


DEATH OF PROF. JAS. W. F, JOHNSTON. 
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The steamer Atlantic brought the sad 
news of the deathof this distinguished friend 
and promoter of agricultural improvement. 
No other man has labored more diligently or 
more successfully to disseminate correct in- 
formation among the farmers of Great Britain; 
and his voluminous works, owing to a cheap- 
er press—have been read quite as much in 
this country as there. His writings were 
chiefly devoted to collecting and arranging 
the developments ofscientific agriculture, and 
no individual has done more to substitute a 
system of enlightened cultivation for one of 
mere routine farming. His ‘‘ Notes on 
America,” were valuable, though in some in- 
stances, too careless in the collection and 
comparisons of facts, and like most similar 
works, tinged too strongly with English 
prejudices. 

He did not, however, confine himself whal- 
ly to agriculture proper. His last work, 
“‘ Chemistry of Common Life,” (recently re- 
published here by the Appletons,) is a most 
valuable contribution to popular science. It 
shows that there is an interesting philosophy 
even in the plainest things, and that the hum- 
blest details of common life abound in mar- 
vels, where there is the “ seeing eye ” to ob- 
serve, and the searching intellect to explore 
them. His success has been due more to 
resolute energy and to indefatigable industry 
than ,to comprehensiveness and depth of 
native intellect, and in this respect, the his- 
tory of his life when published will be a fine 
example to others. 

His loss to agricultural science is a very 
great one atthe presentera. After the com- 
pletion of this last work in the spring, he vis- 
ited the continent, hoping to recover his 
failing health, but without avail; and he re- 
turned home late in the summer with his 
lungs deeply and fatally effected. He re- 
signed himself to his lot with christian sub- 
missiveness, and expired at Durham, Eng- 
land, September 18th, at the age of 59. 





Guano Sprinxter.—A simple machine 
(unpatented) bearing this name has been 
constructed by Mr. Ira Dimock, a machinist 
and farmer, in Uncasville, Ct. The plan of 
the sprinkler is suggested in the common 
city watering cart. A cask having one 
head, and being the size of a common bar- 
rel, is fastened head downward upon a pair 
of wheels, which are united to an axle as 
long as the distance between two rows of 
corn. From the lower end of this cask pro- 
jects a pipe made of tin outward and faced 
backwards, about four inches in diameter, 
and about twelve inches in length. Across 
the end of this tin pipe another is placed, 
about four feet long, also made of tin, having 
a line on its under surface thickly perforated 
with small holes. A gate is made to fit over 
that end of the shorter pipe which is inserted 
in the barrel, by which the contents of the 
barrel are shut out from the pipes, or by 
reising which the contents are admitted to - 
the pipes, and thus-sprinkled upon the gar- 
den. When using the sprinkler, Mr. Dimock 
mixes the guano in the water, with which 
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the barrel is filled, in due proportion. Then 
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he trundles the machine out into his field, 
and pushing it forward at a chosen speed, 
and opening the gate at the lower end of the 
barrel, the guano, in proper quantities and 
equally, is placed upon the ground and 
becomes mixed with the soil. 





3a A full supply of extra copies of the 
first and second numbers of this volume have 
been provided, so that we are able to 
furnish the volume complete to new sub- 
scribers coming in during this month. 





Errata.—The Printer would apologise for 
the appearance of an “‘O” instead of a “ G,” 
in the name of Prince George of Cambridge, 
so beautifully illustrated on page 33. 





The advertisement of Messrs. Parsons & 
Co.,is worty of attention. Our residence 
near these nurseries gives us daily oppor- 
tunity for observing the great care exercised 
in selecting, labeling, taking up and packing 
for shipment, trees, vines and other plants, 
all of which are matter of great importance 
to purchasers. 





The office of the Agriculturist (on the sec- 
ond floor of 189 Water-street—entrance 
through No. 191) is open for the transaction 
of business from 8 A. M. to5 P. M. Those 
wishing to see Mr. Judd especially, will do 
well to call between the hours of 10 A. M. 
and 3 P. M. on Thursdays, and Saturdays, as 
he generally spends Mondays and Fridays, 
at his residence in Flushing, or elsewhere in 
the country, and Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
at the Times office, and at the various mark- 
ets in the city. 





Canapa TuistLes.—Few of our farmers 
are perhaps aware that there is a law stand- 
ing on our statute books since 1844, impos- 
ing a penalty of $10 on any persons allowing 
this noxious weed to grow on their land or 
on any road adjoining the same. If the seed 
should mix with any other seed, and that 
seed is offered for sale, the penalty is $20.— 
So says the Ohio Capital Fact. 








A Hint on Pacxine Porx.—One of our 
workmen says that his “ boss,” in Ireland, 
was noted for putting up excellent pork ; 
and that he always cut every part of the 
hog into small pieces, of from one to four 
pounds. In this way the meat was cured 
through better with a weaker brine than is 
generally used, and it was more convenient 
for use afterwards, as a piece of any size 
required could be easily obtained. 





Picxie ror Hams.—Partaking of some ex- 
cellent ham a few days since, which was 
put up last fall—eleven months previous— we 
inquired as to the kind of pickle used, and 
learned that they were put into a brine made 
by boiling together 18 lbs. of the best coarse 
salt, half a pound of saleratus, and nearly 
one-fourth pound of saltpetre, with water 
enough to fill up the barrel after packing in 
the hams. The boiling is continued but a 
short time, or till most of the scum has 
risen, which is skimmed off. The brine is 
allowed to become perfectly cold before 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS, 


a 

We have received a large number of let- 
ters of invitation, complimentary tickets, 
&c., from the officers of State and County 
agricultural societies—enough to have occu- 
pied us for a year had we attended all seri- 
atim. A number of societies have also hon- 
ored us with a request to deliver their an- 
nual addresses. Where practicable we have 
replied to these letters and requests privately, 
but not having been able to do this promptly 
in all cases, we take this general methed of 
tendering our grateful acknowledgements 
for the kindness and consideration thus 
shown. We can but hope that another ex- 
hibition season will find us less confined by 
office and editorial duties, so that we may 
personally respond to a greater number of 
such calls, and greet our friends face to face 
at there interesting annual festivals. 

As statedin our last issue, we do not deem 
it advisable to occupy much space in the 
monthly issue with reports of exhibitions, 
which necessarily possess in each case only 
a local interest. Some twenty or more cor- 
respondents will please accept this as an ex- 
planation for the non-appearance of their 
fullreports so kindly forwarded. Those who 
have the Weekly Times, will there find ex- 
tended accounts of some of the more impor- 
tant of these exhibitions. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
GOVERNMENT AND AGRICULTURE, 
mains 

Iclaim no right to dictate to you, but if 
all the agricultural journals of the country 
would demand of Congress the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural Bureau, with an 
experimental farm in each State, and appeal 
to their subscribers to exact such a pledge 
from their members to Congress, might we 
not hope for something from that quarter at 
no distant day. More of the substantials 
and less of politics, or political maneuver- 
ings, would be better for the country. Farm- 
ers who plant nothing but flowers and thorns 
are apt to sleep hungry, and a government 
that talks and fights only must get bread from 
some other country. L. 8. G. 

Our correspondent is quite right in think- 
ing that agriculture should claim that degree 
of attention from a government, which the 
magnitude of its interests as compared with 
those of any other occupation would imply, 
and we have not been backward in holding 
up this subject for many years past. But 
we are less hopeful of immediate results 
than formerly. The fault is with farmers 
themselves. They have the power in their 
own hands, but how few of them make any 
use of that power. When a candidate for 
their suffrages appears, how few will make 
the least inquiry as to his fitness and capa- 
bility to represent the real interests of his 
constituents. It is deemed more important 
to know what party he claims to belong to. 
In several European countries—in France 
especially—the Department of Agriculture 
is one of the most important branches of the 
government. Witness the action of the 
French government at the present season. 





agricultural products than the whole govern- 

mentis alive to the subject, and notwithstand- 

ing the magnitude of the war now being car- 

ried on, the first attention is bestowed upon 

providing for the agricultural condition of the 

country. How greata surplus or deficiency 
of crops would be required to awaken the 

least at-tention on the part of the powers 

that be atWashington. 

In the recent great trial of agricultural 
implements at Paris, the highest officers of 
state assisted in the preparations for the ex- 
hibition, and were present, taking the most 
active part in the proceedings of the occa- 
sion. What attention would such an exhi- 
bition in this country receive from our civil 
authorities? Let the political harangues at 
the State Agricultural Exhibitions the present 
season be the answer. 

It is high time that a strong concerted 
movement be made by all the farmers in the 
country to demand an Agricultural Bureau— 
a board of capable officers, who should be 
especially devoted to developing the agricul- 
tural resources of our widely extended and 
varied soil and climate. We want men who 
shall be to agriculture what Lieut. Maury is 
to the navigation of the country. It is a 
deep shame, a disgrace to our government— 
to the farmers who choose the officers form- 
ing that government—that the whole subject 
of agriculture remains tacked upon the 
Patent Office, as an insignificant matter, to be 
disposed of in the easiest manner possible. 





Ovr Ocroser Issuze.—We were so occu- 
pied with other duties, and so hurried for 
time, in getting out the first number of this 
volume, that we were really afraid our future 
credit would be injured by what we consid- 
ered its inferior character; but a very large 
number of our subserbers in writing on other 
matters have been pleased to speak of it in 
very flattertng terms. Our Waterloo corre- 
spondent, upon whose opinion we always 
place a high value, says : 

* * * “ Your October number is one 
of the best of the series; ‘Improving old 
Meadows’ is to the life, as the Quakers say; 
‘Farming in Berkshire’ shows that the farm- 
ers there, as in our poor pastural Otsego, are 
alive to the importance of a little patch of 
wheat for theirown support. The ‘ Route 
through Canada to Lake Huron and Wiscon- 
sin’ is truly interesting ; methinks that the 
‘red cedar’ noticed was only the sparsely 
distributed specimens along the cliffs by the 
lake ; while the white cedar of the swamps 
(Thuya occidentalis) was very common.” * * 





A Curiosiry.—The Homestead states that 
there is, on the farm of C. E. Alsop, in Mid- 
dletown, Conn., a curious freak of nature in 
the shape of atree. It standsamong a num- 
ber of sugar maples, has a trunk some three 
feet in diameter, and to a casual observer 
presents nothing worthy of special notice. 
But on closer inspection it is discovered that 
one side of the tree is sugar maple and the 
other white oak. The body of the tree is 
round and smooth, and the junction of the 
two varieties is marked by a slight ridge in 





No sooner is there found to be a deficiency in 


the bark, which would hardly be noticed, 
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Some twelve feet from the ground, the tree 
divides one side is maple, the other oak. 
The maple throws outa branch that has_be- 
come entirely surrounded by the oak, and 
offers on that side the singular appearance 


of awhite oak tree throwing out a maple 
limb. 
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OUR WATERLOO CORRESPONDENCE, 


—e—— 


Home-made Guano—Wyandott Corn—Drouths, &c, 


ee aed 

We have here a farmer who has tried the 
experiment of making his own guano. He 
put one-half his stable-manure made. in the 
winter and spring under a shed, and the 
other half into the farm yard. Last fall he 
gave his wheat fallow-a dressing from both. 
That from the shed was reduced by slow 
fermentation to about half its original bulk ; 
while that in the yard had increased to dou- 
ble its original weight from the addition of 
rain water alone ; thus making it four times 
the labor to haul it to the field and spread it 
thereon. Both were distributed separately, 
and worked in at the last harrowing of the 
wheat field before seeding. Where the shed- 
manure was applied the wheat came up 
sooner, more even, and continued the next 
spring to keep ahead of the other; and not 
only was the straw larger, but the cereal 
yield was one-fifth more—in fact, the midge, 
which was not very destructive this season, 
did not touch this part of the field. 

This experiment, I take it, gives the prac- 
tical reason why guano from the rainless 
region of the Peru Islands is worth so 
much more than the rain-washed Mexican 
guano. It should also open the eyes of 
farmers to the importance of keeping all 
their animal manure under cover, in order 
to retain its most valuable but most volatile 
part—its ammonia salts. ‘It is not only 
worth, by weight, four times as much as the 
washed dung of the yard, but it thus saves 
three-fourths the labor in distributing it to 
the field. ‘True some attention must be paid 
to manure under cover, to prevent its too 
rapid fermentation, by which much ammo- 
nia would be lost. 

Wyandott Corn.—I, too, have, this season, 
grown four stalks, twelve feet high, from a 
single kernel of Wyandott corn; but he who 
is not short of seed corn, had better plant of 
that variety which gives only one stalk to a 
kernel—at least, in this most genial section 
of western New-York. Although Jack Frost 
spares us those intrusions which he some- 
times inflicts on Illinois, yet this corn will 
not ripen with us, should he even conde- 
scend to postpone his visits until November. 
Planted early in May, it did not. begin to ear 
until the 10th of August; then three or four 
ears set on each stalk, two only of which 
have kernels formed on the cob, and those 
only at intervals. No frost to this time— 
first of October—has yet touched the leaves, 
but the silk has dried, and the cereal yield 
s naught; yet I have eight-rowed yellow, 
planted after peas were grown and the vines 
removed, which is now beginning to glaze. 
But this Wyandott corn would make an ex 
cellent manuring crop, to plow in after the 
cattle had stripped it of its leaves and incip- 








ient ears, leaving as a quid pro quo their drop- 
pings on the field. One stalk, ears and all, 
weighed eight pounds; after the cows had 
denuded the great inedible stalk, it weighed 
four pounds. Had it heen a stalk of the 
coarsest variety of northern corn, in its green 
state, all would have been devoured. 

No wonder that the Illinois farmer avers 
that corn grows best on worn land, when 
one half the vegetable product, with the drop- 
pings of the hogs and cattle, is left on the 
field. ‘The Ohio Dent corn ripens and yields 
well in this region on drained land, under 
good culture ; but as it has no suckers, the 
fodder is little, and our farmers do not ap- 
preciate the value of its large ligneous stalks 
as amanure. But methinks that which is 
foolishness to our farmers, is wisdom in the 
farmers of the western botioms and prairies 
—under the circumstances both are right. 

The Renovating Influence of Drouth.— 
There can be no doubt but that the great 
drouth of 1854 has largely contributed to the 
extra vegetable products of the present cool, 
wet.season, particularly to the grasses, cab- 
bage, &c. ; while Lima beans, tomatoes, and 
even the wurzel beets, did better on a well 
manured soil the last unusually dry season, 
than they have done the present. Is it not 
a little singular that a beet, containing 85 
per cent of water, will luxuriate in a drouth, 
side by side with cabbages that are naught. 
But this season, on the same spot, cabbages 
are abnormal monsters, while beets are only 
medium. N’Importe. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


THE OREGON PEA. 


i ae 
The Oregon pea has been forwarded to 
this State (Virginia) for trial, and has real- 
ized all that we previously heard of it as 
regards growth—it having reached eleven 
feet in hight, and promising an abundance of 
seed. In bearing it resembles the famous 
black-eyed pea, and as an improver, I should 
suppose, owing to the rapid and luxuriant 
growth, it has few equals. The pea, in 
itself, is small, and gives no indication of 
producing such rank growth. It would, in 
my opinion take less peas in measure, or 
rather bulk, to sow an acre, than of any other 
kind, owing to its being so small. I have 
not been enabled to try it on a large scale, 
not having a sufficient quantity of seed, but 
so far it has proved quite satisfactory, and is 
considered by good judges te be an improver 
of the first class. W. Summerssey. 
September 26, 1855. 





Tue Propuce or a Sinete Pea.—Last 
spring, Mr. McIntyre of Northampton, 
Mass., planted a small pea which he took 
from alot of Western corn. It produced 
five main stalks full six feet in hight. 
From these there were twenty-five other 
stalks averaging three in length, and from 
these there were other branches, so that the 
length of the whole was full 150 feet. The 
vines bore 212 pods, which produced 906 
peas, averaging nearly 4} to each pod. 


The voilet was the national flower of 





Athens, which city, personified by sculptors 





and painters, was represented as a majestic 
female wearing a wreath of violets. 





ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


—_——— 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT—THE CENTRAL RAILROAD — 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. * 
ceed 

Our thanks are due to Col. R. B. Mason, 
Chief Engineer of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, for a polite note inviting us to make a 
trip over that road, for the purpose of exam- 
ining the extensive agricultural regions 
through which it passes. We exceedingly 
regret that a pressure of other engagements 
has thus far prevented our embracing this 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with central Illinois, as we hope to do at no 
very distant day. A continuous ride from 
the north-east to the south-west of the 
Prarie-State—from Chicago to Cairo—we 
fancy must be the next thing in grandeur to a 
trip across the Atlantic, with a sea unbroken 
by tide or storm waves. 

A friend writing from Chicago, speaks in 
the highest terms of the excellent arrange- 
ments and the great success attending the 
State Agricultural Exhibition, which closed 
on the 12th of October. He alludes partic- 
ularly to the. collection of specimens secured 
by the officers and others employed on the 
Central Railroad. We also find some pleas- 
ant allusions to this matter in the Chicago 
Journal, of 12th ult., from which we make 
the following extracts, which are very 
readable : 

That was indeed a beautiful idea of Col. 
Mason of the Illinois Central Railroad, to 
collect from field and forest and mine, speci- 
mens of the rich and varied materials where 
of this great State is made, and to strew 
them in such rich profusion “ under canvas,” 
on an occasion like this. 

There is another lesson in this magnificent 
grouping of Nature’s products, for it indicates 
in a sort of das relief, one grand mission of a 
Railway—not merely to bring the world into 
a region, but to bring a region into the world; 
to bring out to the light its treasures—the 
gold of the harvest and the gold of the mine; 
to unlock the great store-house of fuel for a 
million of fires; in a word, to hasten on the 
future and the greatness of the State. 


Indeed there is more upon the trains of a 
great railway, flung over such a country as 
ours, than conductors and freight agents 
ever dreamof. ® 

Among all the works of art and beauty 
that so embellish the Fair grounds to-day, 
there is nothing that so impresses us as 
embodying and appropriating an eloquent 
thought, as this tent wherein we are now 
standing, strewn with the fruits of the gar- 
den, the orchard, the field, the river, the 
valley andthe mine. They are a picture 
to contemplate; representatives of the 
State ; the State itself in epitome. 

Here this iron ore, representing exhaust- 
less mines in Union County—the material, 
black and rude as it is, of which this age of 
ours is made, this age we are so blest as to 
live in. 

And here, the glow of a myriad hearths, 
packed away in Carbondale and Danville, in 
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La Salle and Jackson, and almost all ove: 
the State. 

Now we come to a large number of speci 
mens of prairie soil, that the chemist can 
touch with his wand, and the secret of their 
capacities will be disclosed. There, woulc 
spring in healthful luxuriance, the green 
spire, the early promise of the bearded 
grain; thence might come in strength the 
corn, whose waving blades should salute the 
summer mornings, from border to border: 
such corn as that just there, from Morgan 
_and Union Counties, that aspired to be num- 
bered among the trees, and proudly bore on 
almost every group of stalks, a score or 
more of ears 

Here are potatoes, smooth and fair as if 
they were natives of the sun-lit tree, and not 
of the dull, dark earth; pumpkins” and 
squashes that one must walk around to com- 
prehend. And then, those ninety varieties 
of apples, contributed by Messrs. William 
Stewart and Son, of Quincy—a score of 
styles wherein Nature fashions and flavors 
the pear, from Thomas H. Payne, of Lake 
County; and apples, forty descriptions 
more, flushed with every tint of summe: 
and the sun; from Sterling, from Canton 
and Stevenson; from everywhere. There 
is a novelty in the shape of an Osage 
Orange ; then a basket of quinces from Will 
County. What clusters of grapes, blushing 
from the vineyerds of Hennepin—Catawbas 
and Isabellas. 

Verily, Nature in the west imposes no 
restraints upon the children she cherishes 
in her bosom. We think she must have 
somewhere repealed the law that limits the 
growth of fruit and shrub and tree. 

Those onions, ‘round as my father’s 
shield,” and full as the moon in all her quar- 
ters—do you think weeping Wethersfield has 
anything to offer that can excel them? Some 
silly people suppose this earth of ours from 
small beginnings grew to its present magni- 
tude, layer by layer, and that the onion is a 
sort of minature model of the process. If 
patient Winter would sometime defer her 
coming for a while, the growth of Illinois 
onions might demonstrate the correctness of 
the theory. ; 

Surely Pomona and Ceres are the united 
divinities of this tent. 

There, too, are specimens of the woods of 
1] nois—the material for,sofa and plow, for 
mansion and coffin. And here are fossils, 
principally contributed by Dr. Condon, of 
Union County, and very curions things fos- 
sils are to be sure; a sort of legacy that 
some very old yesterday bequeathed unto 
to-day. There are lithographs of the old 
ferns, exquisitely done—the tracery as per- 
fect as the original it delineates. There, a 
coil of a serpent, that perhaps wher its great 
ancester was lurking in Eden, lay at length 
in a younger sun than shines upon us now. 

To think that a tree once full of life and 
music and motion, wherein the birds in 
Time’s early morning once sang; from 
whose foliage the sparkles of the dews of 
Creation were not yet brushed, to think of 
such a thing being exhumed to-day, indurated 
by ages, and in leaf and fiber, and massive 


trunk, made the peer of Time, and as if im- 
mortal in death. 

There are fossils though, that have never 
yet been under ground; Auman fossils, long 
igo pulseless and cold ; the way to the heart 
stoned up; the heart itself first cousin to 
Silex ; but one finds very few in the west, 
and we saw none in the Exhibition. 

Here, too, are shells in almost infinite va- 
riety: some tinted after the fashion of a 
sunset sky ; some shaped like “the fearful 
hollow” of the human ear; some small 
models of the car of shell that he of the 
trident is said to ride forth in over his ocean 
kingdom; and all suggestive of the times 
that were, when over these prairies, per- 
haps, and along those valleys, rolled the 
waters of some great Mediterranean of the 
new world—a mighty mirror dashed into 
atoms by the Maker’s hand, whereof these 
lakes of ours are only fragments. 

Here, too, are little blocks of Illinois mar- 
bles, beautiful enough for a Powers to model 
for, that are of far more interest to us than 
those gorgeous specimens of Australian 
gold ripened by barbaric suns among the 
quartz. 

And here we have the zoological éollection 
of Mr. Robert Kennicott, representing the 
things that creep, and the things that fly, 
within the borders of the State. Mr. K. isa 
young man, though with a very old love for 
Nature, and may énjoy the consciousness, 

that in this labor of love he has “ done the 
State some service.” 

But leaving a thousand things unnoted, we 
turn away from this tent, so rich in the 
truest wealth—the wealth produced by an 
intelligent persuasion, as it were, of a most 
bountiful Nature—produced and not found, 
as children look for treasures, and “ children 
of a larger growth” grope in sands and 
mountain streams, for gold; and we leave, 
bearing away with us, a deeper impression 
than ever, of the exhaustlees resources of 
our adopted State, that only await for their 
development, the wonderful touch of mind- 
directed hand. 

As we emerge again into the sun-bright 
air, a display of horses is being made in the 
circular arena, that the patriarch of Uz 
would have delighted to look upon, for Job, 
you remember, was a rare judge of the 
horse. Well, there were a few there, per- 
haps, of whom that great exemplar mortal 
patience might have said, ‘‘ the glory of his 
nostrils is terrible ; he paweth in the valley 
and rejoiceth in his strength; he saith 
among the trumpets, ‘ ha, ha!’ and he smell- 
eth the battle afar off—the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting.” Talk of modern 
pedigrees! Here is one that is nobler than 
they all. 

* * * And what a graceful thing that 
swan-like “cutter” is! We love the old- 
fashioned name, and so we use it. What 
visions does it conjure up, as it stands there 
of a keen, clear moonlight, a twinkling air, 
and earth dumb under its great white coun- 
ter-pane. Then of a quilted hood, and a 
pair of bright eyes and a merry laugh and a 
musical voice in it, and of the sleigh-bells 








chime, ringing away over the hills and down 





——— -———— 
the valley, and the moon climbing to night’s 
high noon, and you two and no more. The 
snow crackles beneath the gliding steel, but 
you are not cold; the heart has too free a 
beat for frost. But snows have melted and 
moons have waned, and the old saying been 
made true again, “one shall be taken and 
the other left,” and the wind has a sigh in it. 

By the by, if you feel the leastwise Quix- 
otic in the world, there’s a chance for a tilt, 
down there in the hollow. Do you see that 
Windmill, from the Halliday Company’s 
works? The wind used to go where it listed 
but such a device will keep the idle breezes 
busy that play about the old farm house in 
summer days, and the wild blasts of bugle- 
blowing March will have something to do 
now, besides swinging the vines beside the 
door, putting aside the curtains from the 
windows, rocking in the tree-tops, singing 
over the threshhold, and playing boatswain 
with the chimney. 

By this device, the whole family of Holus 
can be domesticated. This wind and that 
may churn, or spin, or rock the cradle, or 
saw the wood, or draw the water, and when 
the farmer looks out at his door, there they 
are, the busy winds at work. One, fresh 
and fragrant from a_ clover-field may be 
watering the cattle. Another that played 
in the garden among the roses, the night 
out, may be churning like a dairy-maid, 
and thus the farmer may have a new 
auxiliary, and free as air, to aid-him every 
day. * * * 


WHAT DRAINING DID, 


—~»—— 


A Short Chapter for Hired Men, and their Employers. 


ilies 
Some years ago the son of an English 
farmer came to the United States, and let 
himself as a farm laborer, in New-York 
State, on the following conditions; com- 
mencing work at the first of September, he 
was to work ten hours a day for three years, 
and to receive in payment a deed of a field 
containing twelve acres—securing himself 
by an agreement, by which his employer 
was put under bonds of $2,000 to fulfill his 
part of the contract ; also, during these three 
years, he was to have the control of the field ; 
to work it at his own expense, and to give 
his employer one-half the proceeds. The 
field lay under the south side of a hill, was 
of dark heavy clay resting on a bluish-colored 
solid clay subsoil, and for many years pre- 
vious, had not been known to yield anything 
but a yellowish, hard, scrunted vegetation. 
The farmer thought the young man was a 
simpleton, and that he, himself, was most 
wise and fortunate ; but the former, nothing 
daunted by this opinion, which he was not 
unconscious that the latter entertained of 
him, immediately hired a set of laborers, 
and set them to work in the field trenching 
as earnestly as it was well possible for men 
to labor. Inthe morning and evening, be- 
fore and after having worked his ten hours as 
per agreement, he worked with them, and 
continued to work in this way until, about 
the middle of the following November, he 
had finished the laying of nearly 5,000 yards 
of good tile underdrains. Hethen had the 
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field plowed deep and thoroghly, and the 
earth thrown up as much as possible into 
ridges, and thus let it remain during the win- 
ter. Next spring he had the field again 
plowed as deep as before, then cross plowed 
and thoroughly pulverized with a heavy 
harrow, then sowed it with oats and clover. 
The yield was excellent—nothing to be 
compared to it had ever before been seen 
upon that field. Next yearit gave twocrops 
of clover, of a rich dark green, and enor- 
mously heavy and luxuriant; and the year 
following, after being manured at an expense 
of some $7 an acre, nine acres of the field 
yielded 936 bushels of corn, and 25 wagon 
loads of pumpkins ; while from the remain- 
ingthree acres were taken 100 bushels of 
potatoes—the return of this crop being up- 
wards of $1,200. The time had now come 
for the field to fall into the young man’s pos- 
session, and the farmer unhesitatingly offered 
him $1,500 to relinquish his title to it; and 
when this wasas unhesitatingly refused, he 
offered $2,000, which was accepted. 
The young man’s account stood thus : 


Half proceeds of oats and straw, first year........ $165 00 
Half value of sheep pasturage, first year.......... 25 00 
Half of first crops of clover, first year........ epese 112 50 
Half of second crops of clover, including seed, sec- 


Half of crops of corn, pumpkins and potatoes, third 
FON. «50x60 0 0500605sceness oevardpestvceddnces an 600 00 
Received from farmer for relinquishment oftitle. .2,000 00 


Account Dr. $3,152 50 


To underdraining,labor and tiles........ $325 00 
To labor and manure, 3 seasons.......... 475 00 
To labor givento farmer, $16 per month, 
BO OINOS 6. oie So's cies ae oetee oy Maes oie 576 00—1,377 00 
Halsnoe ih WS (AVG ooo sce ess cb aseesecs $1,776 50 


Our farmers must learn that knowledge 
and enterprise and perseverance exercised in 
their business, will not only add a hundred 
fold to their own income, but will also con- 
fer more permanent benefits upon our coun- 
try than these qualities exercised in the same 
degree in any other business whatever.—W. 
D., in N. Y. Times. -¢ 





BE SYSTEMATIC. 


ncsdalliie 

It will add more to your convenience and 
comfort through life than you can imagine. 
It saves time, saves temper, saves patience, 
and saves money. Fora while it may be a 
little troublesome, but you willsoon find that 
it is easier to do right than wrong; that it is 
easier to act by rule than without one. 

Be systematic in everything; let it extend 
to the most minute trifles, it is not beneath 
you. Whitfield could not go to sleep at 
night, if, after retiring, he remembered that 
his gloves and riding whip were not in their 
usual place, where he could lay his hand on 
them inthe dark, on any emergency ; and 
such are the men who leave their mark for 
good on the world’s history. It was by his 
systematic habits from youth to age that 
Noah Webster was enabled to leave to the 
world his great dictionary. ‘ Method was 
the presiding principle of his life,” writes 
his biographer. 

Systematic men are the only reliable men ; 
they are the men who comply with their en- 
gagements. They are minute men. The 
man who has nothing to do, is the man who 








does nothing. The man of system is soon 
known to do all that he engages to do ; -to do 
it well and do it at the time promised ; con- 
sequently he has his hands full. When I 
want any mechanical job done, I go to the 
man whom I always find busy, and I do not 
fail to find him the man to do that job prompt- 
ly, and to the hour. 

And more, teach your children to be sys- 
tematic. Begin with your daughters at five 
years of age; give them a drawer or two 
for their clothing ; make it a point to go to 
that drawer any hour of the day and night ; 
and if each article is not properly arranged, 
give quiet and rational admonition; if ar- 
ranged well, give affectionate praise and en- 
couragement. Remember that children, as 
well as grown people, will do more to retain 
a name, than to make one. 

As soon as practicable, let your child have 
a room which shall be its own, and treat that 
room as you did the drawer ; thus you will 
plant and cultivate a habit of systematic 
action, which will bless that child while 
young, increase the blessing when the child 
bocomes a parent, and extend its pleasur- 
able influences to the close of life. A single 
unsystematic person in a house, is a curse 
to any family. A wife who has her whole 
establishment so arranged, from cellar to at- 
tic, that she knows, on any emergency where 
to go for a required article, is a treasure to 
any man, (my experience, reader!) while one 
who never knows where anything is, and 
when it is by accident found, is almost sure 
to find it crumpled, soiled, out of order. 
Such a wife as this latter is unworthy of the 
name, and is a living reproach to the mother 
who bore her.—Journal of Health. 





CHAPTER ON CURRANTS, 


There is no class of fruits so much neglect- 
ed as the currant, and none possessing so 
many good qualities and so susceptible of 
improvement, under good cultivation. Plant- 
ed in some far off corner, where other fruits 
would starve and die, it is left to take care of 
itself, receiving no care in the way of manur- 
ing and pruning, or mulching. 

In almost every garden where they are 
planted, we find them complete nuisances— 
hedge-rows of poor weak straggling braneh- 
es, utterly incapable of producing good sized 
fair fruit. 

In the production of new varieties, the 
currant has been sadly neglected, while 
every year adds to the too already extended 
lists of pear, apple, peach, &c., until within 
a very few years we have had nothing new 
added to this list. Lately, however, several 
new varieties have been sent out from Eng- 
land, some of which promise to become wor- 
thy of extended cultivation. 

To cultivate the currant thoroughly, it 
should be pruned to one stock six or eight 
inches high, and planted against the south 
side of the garden fence for fruiting early in 
the season, and against the north side for 
fruiting later ; in this way the fruiting season 
may be much lengthened. Suckers should 
by all means be removed as fast as they ap- 
pear, and the head pruned annually, keeping 








a sufficient distance from eachother to admit 
the sun and air—the young shoots should be 
shortened at least one-half of last season’s 
growth, thus keeping up a good supply of 
lateral spurs for fruiting the succeeding sea- 
son. 

The ground around each bush must be 
kept well pulverzied, and have a top dressing 
every fall, with a covering of fine manure, 
or good compost. Fork this in in the spring, 
and apply immediately under the branches a 
mulching three or four inches thick of de- 
cayed leaves, grass, or fine straw. Repeat 
this every year, and very soon you will be 
surprised at the quality and quantity of your 
fruit. We gathered a few days ago fifteen 
varieties, nearly all of which were very fine. 
Among them were the following, with the 
description taken at the time: 

“ White Grape.” The finest and largest 
of all white currants; the bunches large ; 
berries very large and closely set, pale white 
but quite transparent ; the bush rather a 
slow grower ; wood short and stout ; leaves 
dark green. The“ White Dutch” has been 
to some extent confounded with this. 

‘‘ Red Dutch.” The bunches are short, 
compact; bush of fair size ; the berries are 
large, high colored and rich, and for jams and 
jellies have no superior; free grower and 
abundant bearer; best of red currants. 

“ Red Grape.” A fine grower and good 
bearer, with long bunches ; large light red 
berries ; quite acid. 

“Champagne.” A new variety, fruiting 
with us for the first time; evidently a cross 
between a white and red. The bunches are 
of fair size ; leaves medium, color light deli- 
cate pink. Ithink when more extensively 
known will be much in demand for preserv- 
ing. 

“Cherry Currant.” Berries very large, 
at least one-third larger than Red Grape, 
bunches short, very compact; a vigorous 
grower, and with elose pruning an abundant 
bearer. 

“ Victoria.” Bunches of enormous length; 
berries above medium size, pale red ; abund- 
ant bearer, and trained against the north side 
of a tight fence may be kept till August. 

‘‘ Morgan’s White.” Pale white, of good 
size ; abundant bearer, but very acid. 

‘“ Rotterdam White.” Similar to the above, 
but sweeter and richer. 

‘‘ Black Naples.” Best of the black cur- 
rants; bunches of good size ; berries above 
medium. These are much used in England 
for jams and jellies, but as yet are little cul 
ivated in this country. 

“ Rotterdam Red,” ‘‘ Long Bunched Red,” 
“ Knight’s Early Red,” ‘Pitmaston Red,” 
are all good red varieties ; similar, exceptin 
length of bunches. 

‘“« Knight’s Sweet Red.” Bunches long; 
berries large ; abundant bearer ; one of the 
sweetest. 

Any of the foregoing, with the treatment 
and pruning recommended, will produce 
well.—J. B. G., in Progressive Farmer. 





The Hoosiers on the Wabash turn their 
‘“‘agy shakes” to some account. They 
climb into the top of a “ shellbark ” just as 
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the chill comes on,‘and by the time the 
** personal earthquake ” leayes them, there’s 
not a hickory nut left on the tree. 


Hook Aecord. 
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All Books received—if not unworthy of notice—wiil be an- 
nounced in this column by title, as soon as received. 
Further notices or reviews of Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Books will b> given—when their striking merits 
or demerits require it—after we have had time to thor- 
oughly examine them. 

















Tue Principces or PracticaL AGRICULTURE, 
embracing the theory of the soil; clearing 
of land; plowing; manuring; draining and 
irrigation ; hedges and fences ; management 
of meadow and pasture lands ; cultivation of 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
hops, tobacco, clover and all the varieties of 
grasses ; the economy of live stock breeding 
and feeding ; the management of the dairy ; 
and the use of marl, peat, lime and gypsum, 
and the various systems of cultivation ; keep- 
ing journals and farm records, &c. + By Al- 
bert D. Thayer. Translated by Wm. Shaw, 
Esq., and Cuth. W. Johnson, Esq., F. R. 8. 
500 pages; price $2. New-York: C. M. 
Saxton & Co. 


Tue ILtustratep ANNUAL Recister or Rv- 
RAL AFFAIRS AND CuLTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 
1856. Edited by J. J. Thomas, of Macedon, 
N. Y., and published by Luther Tucker & 
Son. Albany, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 

We have just received a copy of this high- 
ly valuable little work ; it being the second 
year, or “* Number Two,” of its publication. 
It contains an Almanac for the year 1856, 
and upwards of 100 pages of excellent read- 
ing matter, on the subjects of country dwell- 
ings, barns, and other out-buildings; the 
best kinds of fruits and their cultivation ; but- 
ter and cheese making; agricultural imple- 
ments ; improved animals, &c. ; embellished 
with 150 handsome engravings. We assure 
our readers the Annual Register is well 
worth their perusal, as indeed everything 
else in this line from the experienced pen of 
Mr. Thomas; and we should like to seea 
copy of it in every farm-house of the Union. 

s ———.—--- 

Principles oF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
with special reference to the late researches 
made in England. By Justus Von Liebig. 

We have before us two editions : one from 
the translation of Sam’l W. Johnson, made 
while he was in Germany in the Laboratory 
with Liebig himself. Published by Luther 
Tucker, Albany. Price, paper, 25 cents. 
The other, a reprint of an English edition, 
translated by Prof. Gregory, of Edinburg, 
and Published by John Wiley, New-York. 
Muslin, 50 cents. 

Sia ee 

Insipe View or Stavery ; or a tour among 
the planters. By C. G. Parsons, M. D., 
with an introductory note by Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 
318 pages. 


-———— 


or Incidents of 
Wm. 


Tae Pranter’s Victim, 
American Slavery, with illustrations. 


White Smith, Philadelphia, Publisher. 365 
pages. — 
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HINTS ON PERSONAL HABITS, 


. . eee 
Ir is of great importance that our personal 


habits should be correct, and agreeable to 
others. Itis these habits which make the 
difference between a high-bred woman and 
one who is uncultivated. Attention to little 
things will add much to individual influence. 

I am not unfrequently disgusted with the 
smell of hair that has been dressed with 
water till it has become offensively sour. 
There can be no smell more disagreeable, 
and young ladies should be particularly care- 
ful not to offend others in this way. In 
warm weather the hair should be frequently 
aired, and never twisted up wet. TI have 
known a lady, for years, who is well edu- 
cated, and fills an important position in so- 
ciety, but I never entered her room without 
being nauseated by the sour odor which per- 
vaded it. Every remembrance of her is 
coupled with it, and every. new interview 
revives and renews my consciousness that, 
excellent as she is, this one habit makes her 
personally disagreeable. This very week I 
took my seat in the cars behind a neat, well- 
dressed young lady, who, I will venture to 
say, has not aired her brown tresses this 
summer, and to those same brown tresses, I 
owe my resolution to offer a few hints on 
personal habits to the readers of the Agri- 
culturist. 

The hands should always be kept in as 
good order as possible. An old iron spoon, 
ora small piece of brick, will do better to 
scrape pots and kettles with, than the nails. 
A mop may be used for washing most dish- 
es, which will render it unnecessary to scald 
the hands, as many people so carelessly do. 
Any child of ten years can make one of these 
mops. The stick may be about a foot long; 
a groove should be cut in it a little less than 
an inch from the end. Around this the 
wicking for the mop may be strongly tied, 
after the manner of making those found in 
the stores. 

If the nails are not all scratched off, or bit- 
ten off—which we should expect no lady to 
do—they will require some attention. In 
wiping them they should be rubbed so as to 
prevent the skin adhering to them and form- 
ing hang-nails—as they are called. They 
should, of course, be always clean. A sharp 
knife should not be used, as it thickens the 
nails; neither should they be cleaned down 
too deep. 

While [ say the hands should be always 
kept in as good order as possible, I should 
be ashamed of myself if J-could not use mine 
for any service required; and I am sure I 
do not wish to see young ladies afraid to 
work, because it will spoil their hands. I 
only wish them to preserve them from un- 
necessary injury, and to avoid making them 
as red as a beef-steak. 

Every young woman should brush her 
teeth daily—and twice a day is none too 
often for cleanliness. What can be more 
disgusting than a foul mouth? Some people 
think brushing the teeth causes them to de- 
cay. Nothing can be further from the truth. 
No face can be wholly agreeable which re- 





veals teeth thatare not clean. A tooth-pick 


should not be used at the table, nor any 
where in the presence of others, if it can be 
avoided. When rendered necessary, by 
pain, a napkin or handkerchief should be 
held before the face. Sucking the teeth to 
clean them is unpardonable, as some would 
consider even the mention of the subject 
here. 

Snuffing, too, is one of those habits which 
it would scarcely do to whisper in the hear- 
ing of ears polite, but which, nevertheless, 
is too common not to be guarded against. 

People often unconsciously fall into habits 
which they themselves disapprove, and it is 
a kindness, for which they should be grate- 
ful, to remind them of it in a courteous man- 
ner. 

Table-manners are of much consequence. 
People should eat at home as they would 
wish to eat abroad. In these days, in good 
society, it is customary to put the food in 
the mouth with the fork, instead of the knife. 
To use the knife for this purpose seems 
scarcely less awkward than years ago it 
would.have done to resort to the fingers. 
This, one may say, is asmall matter ; and so 
it is, but it is these small matters which dis- 
tinguish one accustomed to society from one 
who is not, and they are worthy of atten- 
tion. The arm should not be rested on the 
table, as if ready to grasp the plate and every 
thing within reach. It isa most awkward 
position. The food should be carried to the 
mouth, and not the mouth brought down to 
the food. 

It is always pleasant to see the different 
members of a family bid each other “‘ good 
morning,” and “good night.” Children should 
always yield their parents this mark of re- 
spect and affection. 

As a nation, Americans are not noted for 
their politeness. Thisis somewhat singular 
considering the high estimation in which 
woman is every where held. It is owing 
probably to the individuality of our people. 
They respeet.no one quite as muchas them- 
selves, and even children are pretty apt to 
feel their own importance. WhenI was a 
child it was the custom for girls to curtsy, 
and for boys to take off the hat and bow, to 
passing carriages. In these times, a car- 
riage can not always pass a group of boys 
without incivility from them. We do not so 
much need, in America, to cultivate a spirit 
of sturdy independence, as we do of civility 
and respect for others. ‘ Thou shalt rise up 
before the hoary head, and honor the face 
ofthe old man,” is as important now as 
when it was given by God to Moses asa 
rule for his people. ‘ Be eourteous,” is an 
apostolic injunction, which all young people 
should remember in their treatment of each 
other, as well as of their superiors. 

Anna Hope. 


Anamateur gardener and joker sent toa 
seedsman in town the other day, for sume 
seeds of the “ pie-plant,”*which he had ad- 
vertised—requesting precisely six parcels of 
custard pie-seeds and two of mince pie. The 
seedsman promptly sent him half a dozen 
goose eggs and two blind puppies. The hu- 
morous gentleman admitted that the joke 





was rather against him. 
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CATTLE BREEDING. 


Ps aes ¢ 
AN INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE CHAPTER. 
anges 


In the recent Herd Book (vol. ii), sub- 
lished by Lewis F. Allen, of Black Rock, N. 
Y., we find the following valuable hints, 
which will interest many of our readers, who 
are not professionally cattle breeders : 

This question, in the full extent of its 
meaning, might lead into a labored essay on 
the various topics included in the science of 
breeding; but such is not the intention. The 
critical observer of American Short Horns 
will readily detect a decided difference and 
improvement of style inthe best of the re- 
cently imported cattle, over those imported 
thirty, or even twenty years ago. He will 
see more fineness, a better handling quality, 
a straighter and more open shoulder, and 
more breadth below, developing a greater 
prominence and depth ofthe brisket, and a 
squarer form from the setting on of the neck, 
back to the rump. These improvements 
distinctly show the fact for which the Eng- 
lish breeders have always contended, viz: 
that the Short Horns possess within them- 
selves the elements of improvement to the 
highest degree of perfection. 

The improved Short Horns, as they now 
exist, may be called a highly cultivated vari- 
ety of cattle; not an artificial race orbreed ; 
for in the improvement which they have re- 
ceived, in the long course of past years, they 
are indebted to their original blood alone, 
and in this, coupled with good management, 
which has produced it, lies their crowning 
merit. Many American cattle-writers, who 
are either too stingy, or too narrow-spirited 
and prejudiced to concede greater intrinsic 
excellence in anything which comes further 
or costs more than the inferior things which 
they themselves possess, or have been, life 
long, familiar with, have poured out quires of 





twaddle upon the wisdom of improving the 
breed of common stock, with which our 
country is filled, by selections and careful 
breeding among themselves, in preference to 
going abroad after costly animals for that 
purpose. When the first stage of permanent. 
improvement is attained, in any such enter- 
prise, it is to be hoped the fortunate authors 
of such improvement will show it, as nothing 
of the kind has yet been discovered. But no 
more ink need be wasted on so barrena sub- 
ject. Some theorists, in treating of the im- 
provement which has been made in the dif- 
ferent varieties of domestic animals, have 
contended, that it was by crossing distinct 
breeds, or varieties of them, together, and 
then breeding that produce together by them- 
selves, which has developed the striking 
characteristics and excellencies now seen in 
certain favorite breeds, and that some sort of 
hidden charm, or skill, was exercised by 
their original breeders in such production, 
which they would never divulge! Such has 
been asserted of Bakewell, of the last centu- 
ry, the distinguished breeder of the English 
cart horse, the long-horned cattle, and the 
New Liecester sheep. Such necromantic 
power has been claimed, too, for Charles 
Colling, upon whose famous exploits with 
the bull “ Hubback,” and his subsequent 
cross of a Short Horn with a Galloway, a 
few interested or ignorant men have rung the 
changes, until half the world has believed 
them. It is not necessary in this discussion 
to again inquire into the origin of the pres- 
ent race of Short Horn cattle. The subject 
has already been examined. 

The great skill displayed by the early 
breeders of England, in their best breeds of 
cattle, consisted in an intimate knowledge 
of the capabilities of the breed which they 
proposed to improve, and in the correct physi- 
ological application of those capabilities, 
aided by generous feed, and constant watch- 





ful care in breeding, to produce certain re- 
sults. There was no magic, no chance about 
it. I:has been done by other breeders since ; 
by Bates, and some of his cotemporaries; it 
is now done in England ; it may be done in 
America. There is no doubta genius and a 
taste in cattle breeding, as there is genius and 
a taste in art of any kind, as in painting, 
sculpture, music. Every one is not pos- 
sessed of this faculty, it is certain. But in 
England may be found men now distinguished 
as cattle-breeders, whose ancestors, in an 
unbroken line for centuries back, almost 
upon the same farm, and quite in the same 
neighborhood, have been so distinguished ; 
men of no great acquirements either, in other 
things ; but this skill has been literally bred 
into their very being, in regular descent from 
sire toson, until they seem to have an al- 
most intuitive knowledge onthe subject. No 
theory, as such, can perhaps be laid down, 
aside from the one that the breeder should 
have the animals actually before him to 
guide his action in the premises, and this 
action be dictated by a past course of close 
and accurate observation. Appropriate and 
sufficient food in regular quantities, and at 
proper times, a uniform condition of flesh, 
perfect health, good shelter, equable temper- 
ature, as the climate will admit, gentle 
treatment—all these have to do with coar- 
rect breeding, and without such aids, no one 
need hope to succeed to a high degree of ex- 
cellence in his stock. I have seen Short 
Horns, good in themselves, of unquestioned 
pedigree, so reduced in size and appearance 
hy three or four generations of neglected 
breeding, imperfect shelter, and poor keep, 
that they scarce looked like Short Horns at 
all; yet their capabilities for improvement 
remained, and a removal of them into good 
grounds, with abundant food, warm shelter, 
and breeding them to better animals, brought - 
their offspring at once up to the usual points 
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’ of excellence which belong to the race. 
The very first requirement the breeder 
should insist upon in his animals, is perfect 
health and strong constitution. The crea- 
ture should not only be sound in its individ- 
ual self, but should be descended from robust 
and sound ancestors. No hereditary tenden- 
cies to disease should be tolerated. Diseases 
of almost any kind, even the slightest, are 
transmitted from parent to offspring with 
wonderful certainty and subtlety. They may 
remain dormant in the system for years, and 
break out when least suspected, even at a 
remove of three or four generations. The 
stock bull, in his blood and quality, is the 
most important instrument in good breeding, 
as his qualities are to affect, more or less, 
allthe young blood of his get. His predomi 
nating merits should be, a neat head, having 
a fine muzzle, a quick, prominent, and mild 
eye, with a light waxy horn, and a thin, 
lively ear. A neck gracefully set, not over 
heavy, but strong and muscular, and some- 
what arching, with a clean throat, and little 
dewlap. This should be followed by upright 
open, and well spread shoulders. Behind 
these should spring out, at as near a right 
angle as possible .o the back, a full, round, 
deep set of ribs, terminating forward with a 
prominent, well developed brisket, and be- 
hind with a full and deep flank. With such 
ribs, brisket and flank, goes constitution and 
stamina. Without them, goes weakness, 
and a disposition to degeneracy. After the 
ribs, let general levelness, breadth and depth 
of body, with fineness and symmetry, and, 
beyond all, a soft, elastic touch, be had, as 
far as possible. Minordefects may be par- 
tially overlooked for the great excellence of 
stamina, vigor, and sound health. 

Let him be not only good in himself, but 
behind that, let his pedigree be good. A de- 
cidedly bad or deficient bull, no matter what 
his pedigree, is worthless, for the reason 
that it is a condition incident to all races of 
animals, be they ever so well bied, to some- 
times throw off a worthless or defective off- 
spring, as there is no knowing how far back 
in ancestry a bad cross may not show itself 
in the subsequent generation, or what strange 
influence may affect the dam at the moment 
of conception, or during the period of gesta- 
tion. An animal may have a pedigree of al- 
most interminable length, and every cross in 
it be a bad one. Of course, such will be an 


unsafe one to breed from. The length of flesh for show purposes. 


pedigree, therefore, does not govern the 
quality of the animal. The quality and rep- 
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and in, to the last degree he dared go, as he 
did, to preserve their uniform excellence, he 
was obliged to go into another herd for a 
new stock bull. This he procured in Bel- 
vedere, bred by Mr. Stephenson, whose herd 
was of ancient descent, and also uniform in 
their good qualities. In the use of this bull, 
Mr. Bates continued the good qualities of his 
herd, and recovered those that he had par- 
tially lost by two long adhering to his old 
blood ; but in a few years he resorted to still 
another cross, the “* Matchem Cow,” (on one 
side possessing the same blood as Belvedere 
had in him,) from which descended, through 
the blood of Belvedere and his Duchess cows, 
his Oxford family. The Matehem blood 
brought in stamina and vigor, with, perhaps, 
a trifle more coarseness than his old stock 
possessed, but he gained in the increased 
fecundity of his herd, and by the good judg- 
ment with which he bredthem, he kept up 
the main characteristic of uniformity as be- 
fore. Probably few men in England could 
have so succeeded, for Mr. Bates knew pre- 
cisely what he wanted ; and after selecting 
the animal to use, he knew how to breed it. 
Some breeders wish to develop the milk- 
ing propertiesof their Short Horns, when 
they do not already possess it, or to perpet- 
uate it where they do. This can only be 
done with success by breeding with bulls 
descended from milking families, and culti- 
vating the milking quality in the breeding 
cows, by keeping them constantly in milk 
for at least nine or ten months in the yéar, 
and giving them highly stimulating and milk- 
producing food, such as fresh grass, roots, 
and meal slops. Such as these will not. be 
show cows, of course, for they will be low 
in flesh. A cow can not carry high flesh 
and yield great messes of milk at the same 
time. They may carry high flesh when off 
their milk, with certainty, as it is not neces- 
sary to lose the fattening quality for milking 
purposes. For milking, too, heifers must 
come in young, say from two to three years 
old, and be kept in milk for at least nine 
months with their first calf, that the milking 
faculties may be exercised, and kept in full 
play ; or, by soon drying them off, the milk- 
ing faculty may be measurably bred out, and 
the dam be devoted to the production of feed- 
ing animals altogether. 
It is a positive injury to a breeding animal 
either male or female, to get them into high 
Many a valuable 
beast has been thus spoiled for future useful- 
ness. Avery high state of flesh is not a 


utation of the animals through which he is|natural state of the animal. The generative 


descended, does more. When the pedigree 
suns back through good animals, and the 
creature himself justifies it, confidence may 
be placed in him. In making a selection, 1 
would, if possible, look through the several 
individuals of his family, and see how they 
appear—whether they possess good quali- 
ties, and whether such good qualities were 
uniform in the family ; for such uniformity 
is great excellence, as showing that the blood 
descends with certainty. It was this uni- 
formity in the characteristics of his stock 
which gave Mr. Bates so much reputation. 
So it was, and is now, with some breeders. 


secretions become overloaded and contract- 
edfrom the inordinate mass of fat inside, 
from which, in many cases, they never breed 
so good calves as befure. This shows the 
great folly of awarding prizes to overfed 
breeding animals at our cattle-shows ; and 
until the managers of such societies as en- 
courage it reform their action, good breed- 
ers will not risk the spoiling of their best 
cattle to put them in competition. Yet, 
breeding animals should show good condi- 
tion—passable beef, if you please—but noth- 
ing more. 

The same rule, with allowances for differ- 
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tion of cows, as in bulls, where the purse is 
allowed to go hand in hand with the taste ; 
yet, as the very choicest specimens are not 
abundant, and not often to be had at a price, 
the purchaser is apt to be limited in his se- 
lections to a second or third choice; but in 
these, the substantial qualities that have 
been named should not be overlooked. 





CANADA THISTLE—(SNICUS ARVENSIS.) 


eimiiliiaine 

Some time since, a correspondent desired 
to know the peculiar appearance of the Can- 
ada Thistle, inasmuch as never having seen 
the plant, he could not be sure of recogniz- 
ing it when he should see it. That is a hap- 
py ignorance, and he may congratulate him- 
self if it shall forever so continue. There are 
persons and things in this world with whom 
acquaintance is not desirable, and the Cana- 
da Thistle may be safely reckoned as one 
of them. 

Nevertheless it may be of consequence to 
know how the thing would look were we to 
see it, especially if there is danger that at 
some time we may, against our will, be in- 
troduced to it. With such anotion we intro- 
duce to our readers this old pest of Vermont 
and the Genessee Valley of New-York. 

It is not a worse looking thistle than many 
others. ‘Taken individually, it is not worse, 
and would it be content to grow by itself, 
now and then a plant here and there about 
the wayside, and up and down in neglected 
fields, it might be safe to despise and let it 
alone. But it is too ambitious a plant for 
that. It must grow everywhere. It must 
fill all the fields into which it can get a foot- 
hold. It must overrun the pasture ; it must 
fill the meadow ; it will overtop the oats; it 
will fight for equality with the corn; it must 
be everywhere like David Jones’ yellow dog, 
and everywhere it must be disagreeable. It 
isas hateful as a Maclura hedge and no- 
where as beautiful, and not by a thousand 
times as safe; and as to use, it has none 
whatever. You can not touch it or be 
among it with either comfort or safety. 
Green or dry, dead or alive, itis the same un- 
comfortable enemy. 

The Canada thistie is propagated in two 
ways. First it spreads by stolons, that is, it 
puts out runners like a strawberry plant, 
with the difference that the thistle runners 
run underground; and every now and then 
a root is put down; and where the root goes 
down, a stalk springs up. This goes on in- 
definitely, and you can never be sure you 
have eradicated the plant till you have de- 
stroyed all those stolons or infant roots, for 
though you kill the old plant, the young oaes 
may have got a foothold, and will grow in 
spite of it. Next, it propagates by seed. 
This is matured in bountiful quantities, and 
each seed is provided with a kind of balloon 
apparatus like any other thistle seed, or like 
that of the Dandeloin, by which it is buoyed 
up in the air and floats about wherever the 
wind carries it, till it gets tired floating or its 
parachutes get broken. A few plants there- 
fore will seed a neighborhood; a neighbor- 
hood will seed a district, and a district will 
seed a State. 

It is a dreadful accommodating plant, tha 
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is, it accommodates itself wonderfully. Give 
it a good clean soil, and it will grow up thick, 

stout, straight and tall, like a parcel of fire or 
horse weeds. Keep itin the grass, and it 
will trail modestly about, with a few crooked 
and struggling stems, as if it deemed itself un- 
worthy to live but with the violets or other 
paragons of modesty. It is as we say here 
in the west, ‘‘ all kinds of a plant.” 

Friends, do you want it on your farm? If 
you do, neglect it. You need not desire it, 
you do not need to run after it ; it will come 
to you very likely, and once with you it will 
stay, however bad you wish it were gone; 
provided you do not root it out, by the most 
determined and energetic action. The first 
plant of it must be dug up and kept dug up, 
the thing being done ten times in a season if 
needs be. Jt can not live if it be suffered to 
have no leaves, since they are its lungs ; and 
if kept extirpated it must die.—Prairie Far. 


ECONOMIC CULTIVATION. 


BRO Res 

We have repeatedly seated ourselves with 
the intent of writing upon the best mode of 
cultivating the various crops, and almost as 
often have we actually had our attention 
turned to and written upon some other topic. 
The reason is this: No one, except the fa- 
vored few who have all the means at com- 
mand needful in carrying out their plans of 
farm operations, can do half as well as they 
know howtodo. Their land is poor, and 
they have not the means of enriching it. 
Tell a man that a purse full of gold is only 
an inch beyond his utmost reach, and you 
do him no good but to excite feelings of dis- 
content and envy, and even lead him to fore- 
go certain improvements which are within 
his reach, because they pay so litile com- 
pared with what he is really anxious but 
unable to do. Poverty is aterrible burden, 
and nowhere is it felt more than ee in- 
telligent farmers. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, we 
would now urge this class of farmers, first, 
toexpend their labor and their fertilizers 
upon a much smaller quantity ofland than is 
usually done. Instead of planting five acres 
of corn, plant two, or even one; and plow 
and cultivate this small field to the entire 
neglect, if need be, of other acres. If those 
lie fallow it will be useful to the soil, and at 
least no money will be wasted upon them. 

We say to such farmers, in the second 
place, youcan do more than you have done 
in the preparation of various composts. 
There are very few farmers who can not 
double and treble the quantity and value of 
these necessary means of restoring vigor to 
worn out and barren soils. By diminishing 
the extent of surface under cultivation, and 
by proper industry in preparing composts, 
there is scarcely a farm in the country that 
can not be made to produce its sixty, and 
seventy, and eighty bushels of corn to the 
acre. And even though one acre only is 
brought up to this desirable condition, a se- 
ries of years will suffice to bring the whole 
farm to a high state of cultivation. If only 
small fields are made thus productive, the 
hopes and courage of the farmer will be 
thereby excited, and he will stand up man 
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fully among men, and tell of his success as 
well as they. 

We would not advise farmers of limited 
means to buy guano nor phosphates at any- 
thing like their present prices. Pay your 
poorer neighbor his six or eight shillings a 
day (if you can not exchange work with him) 
to help you collect leaves from the forest, 
mud from the meadow, carting the latter 
only after it is tolerably dry, peat or marl 
from the bog; and if you can buy barn-yard 
manures, mix them with turfs, sods, roots, 
weeds, dirty straw, spoilt hay, chips that are 
unfit to burn; and if you are conveniently 
situated for it, get sea-weeds from the sea- 
shore, oyster shells, old bones, horns, etc. 
Dead animals are of great value. The offal 
from a slaughter-house, worthless scraps of 
hides, bones, etc., should be used only with 
large quantities of common soil, or of some 
other solvent. Not one ina hundred turns 
to the best account the contents of privies, 
hog pens, soap-suds, and other kinds of waste. 


Pardon us for asking why will you tax 
yourselves so severely by neglecting any of 
these modes of improving your lands? It 
may be only such neglect that keeps you in 
poverty ; and though you enter upon the 
work with many painful doubts in relation to 
the result, we will assure you against loss 
from any such operations, 1f conducted with 
tolerable discretion. 

Now is the time to commence this system 
of operation for the next year. On every 
leisure day, let the time be occupied in these 
preparatory labors. Every hour thus spent 
is worth something, and will tend to fill your 
purse at the time of harvest. 

Almost all farmers sadly neglect their 
oarn-yard manures. Were these properly 
cared for, their value, as a whole, would be 
more than double. 

Having thus suggested the means by which 
manures may be provided, the next inquiry 
is, how and where shall they be used? Per- 
haps we are unable to give the information 
that many would desire, for reasons sug- 
gested in the last number. Perhaps you 
have an enclosure that formany years pro- 
duced very large crops, and you just looked 
on and watched your opportunity to take 
from it the most you could get, returning 
nothing to it. It may be that it is so situ- 
ated that it is almost able to take care of 
itself, like much of the intervale on the Con- 
necticut, which is annually enriched by being 
overflowed.—The Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 





To Preserve Pippins in Stices.—Take the 
fairest pippins, pare them, and cut them in 
slices 2 quarter of an inch thick, without 
taking out the cores; boil two or three lem- 
ons, and slice them with the apples; take 
the same weight of white sugar (or clarified 
brown sugar), put half agill of water for 
each pound of sugar, dissolve it, and set it 
over the fire ; when it is boiling hot put in 
the slices, let them boil very gently until 
they are clear, then take them with a skim- 
mer and spread them on flat dishes to cool ; 
boil the syrup until it is quite thick, put the 
slices on flat dishes, and pour the syrup 
over. These may be done a day before they 








two hours will be sufficient to 


are wilted: 
make a fine ‘dish for dessert or supper. 





AFTERMATH, OR SEC SECOND HAY CROP. 


The intrinsic ak of aftermath, does, nel. 
by the generality of our farmers, appear to 
be properly appreciated. After many year’s 
experience, I am inclined to regard good 
aftermath one of the best and most salutary 
articles of food for young animals, that the 
farm affords. Many, I am aware, will dis- 
sent from this view in consequence of the 
iojudicious methods usually adopted in cur- 
ing it. -To be good, aftermath should be cut 
in clear, dry weather, and permitted to re- 
main in the swath till the grass has wilted; 
it should then be turned, and, when wilted 
throughout, be carefully and evenly spread. 
A few turnings will be sufficient to ‘“‘ make 
it.” or bring itto that state which will war4 
rant its being put in cock. When the grass 
is very succulent, a small quantity of salt 
sprinkled on as the cocks are found, will 
tend greatly to accellerate the curative pro- 
cess, and add also very considerably to the 
nutritiousness of the hay. Owing to the 
large quantity of moisture contained in after- 
math, it is rarely well cured, and being thrown 
into close and compact cocks—often when 
the weather is damp—the acid fermentation ~ 
which results from the presence of excess- 
ive moisture, greatly deteriorates the arti- 
cle, and renders it unfit for use as a food for 
stock. 

In the autumn of 1834,1 had a piece of 
soil on which there was produced a most 
abundant crop of aftermath, the grasses be- 
ing mostly red clover and herds-grass. I 
had previously been induced to consider the 
article as nearly valueless ; but at the sug- 
gestion of a neighbor—a man of much prac- 
tical experience—I determined to make an 
experiment, and ascertain, as near as cir- 
cumstances would enable me to do so, the 
value of the same for feeding purposes. The 
grass was mowed early in the morning, and 
was allowed to remain, the weather being 
very warm, till about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when it was turned to prevent the 
portions that had received the benefit of the 
air and of the solar rays from the injurious 
effects of the heavy night dew, which, if it 
effects no other injurious result, renders the 
fibre crisp, and less disposed to become 
elastic and solid when finally cured. The 
next day, the swaths were spread, care be- 
ing had to shake out thoroughly all the dense 
and compact portions, and to disseminate the 
whole evenly and lightly over the ground. 
Supposing the same course would be judi- 
cious here as in the details of ordinary hay 
making, I kept the mass stirring during the 
day, and at night, before the dew commenced 
falling, the whole was put in cock. The 
same process was pursued the next day, 
with the exception that on putting the hayin 
cock, a pint of fine salt was sprinkled over 
the layers as they were deposited by the 
fork. In this condition, it remained two 
days, when it was carted to the barn, and. 
mowed, about six quarts of salt being ad- 





ded, as there was some succulence which 1. 
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apprehended might prove injurious to the 
hay, especially as I designed it for calves and 
young cattle. I commenced feeding it to 
the latter immediately on their being taken 
from the pasture—the hay being chaffed and 
mixed with rasped roots—principally car- 
rots and ruta baga turnips, with a small 
quantity of corn and cob meal. The feed 
was prepared the day previous to feeding it 
out, until the weather became so cold as not 
to admit of it, when warm water was added. 
I never yet have seen a more rapid develop- 
ment of flesh and muscle than was induced 
by this method of feeding, nor have I seen 
animals kept in better health. The calves— 
eight in number—did equally as well, and its 
effects upon cows, though perhaps not so 
markedly apparent, was yet very favorable. 
Whether, on the whole, the cutting of af- 
termath, and its appropriation as a means of 
sustenance for stock, is more economical, 
and permitting it todecay on the soil, is a 
question as yet rather problematical. The 
quantity of decomposable matter contained 
in the produce of an acre of well-set grass, 
would no doubt greatly augment the humus 
of the soil, provided it were allowed to re- 
main on the ground, though it would be far 
more effectual could it be put beneath the 
surface. The presence of a large mass of 
undecayed vegetable matter on the surface 
of a mowing field, is certainly not desirable, 
and although it may act beneficially by keep- 
ing the soil light around the roots, and pro- 
tecting, to alimitsd extent from cold, dur- 
ing winter, its removal is nevertheless to be 
recommended when the crop canbe applied 
as above.—An OLp Farmer, in Germantown 
Telegraph. 





Peas anp Sweet Potators ror FatrTen- 
ine Hoes.—Mr. Nathan Winslow, of Perqui- 
mons county, fattens his hogs for slaughter 
and sale, as well as for his own consumption, 
almost entirely on peas and sweet potatoes. 
From the Ist to the 15th of September, the 
hogs ate turned on a pea field. Atthe same 
time, a small portion of sweet potato ground 
is close at hand, and the hogs are turned 
therein every day. This is done because he 
deems it better for the health of the hogs. 
Every night alternately the hogs are turned 
into the pea field and the potatoes—new por- 
tions of the latter being brought in as the 
first enclosed are exhausted. Thus kept on 
the peas and potatoes alone (for he supposes 
they get very little from the woods) the hogs 
become very fat. For change of food and 
late in the fattening, swill is added to the 
food, made of turnips boiled with a little corn 
meal and seasoned with salt. Mr. Winslow 
is confident that all the corn consumed dur- 
ing the whole time of fattening does not ex- 
ceed the average of a peck for each hog. 
Therefore the fattening is due in a very 
slight degree to corn, and almost entirely to 
he peas and potatoes. Peas alone will fat- 
ten very considerably, but not enough to 
make good pork. But with potatoes the 
hogs are nut only made very fat, but their 
fat is even more firm and white than of hogs 
fattened on corn. After cold weather re- 
quires that potatoes should be dug, they are 


Winslow is a very large and successful 
raiser of hogs and seller of pork. I learn 
from others that this pork, fattened as above 
stated, is deemed the best in the markets.— 
Southern Planter. 





OXEN VERSUS HORSES, 


a oe 

An enthusiastic admirer of oxen, in plead- 
ing their claims in the Stock Register, says : 

Oxen are much better in many respects 
for working than horses ; some of which ad- 
vantages may be summed up as follows. 
They cost much less in the first instance, 
and are therefore more within the reach of 
men of moderate means. They are less 
liable to disease, and if an accident occurs 
which disables them from labor, they may 
be converted into food. If a horse should 
happen to break a leg, a bullet might as well 
be put through his head at once, for he is 
worthless ever after; but if the same acci- 
dent happens to an ox, he can be converted 
immediately into beef, provided he is suffi- 
ciently in flesh ; or if this is not the case the 
woundcan generally be so far cured as to 
enable the animal afterwards to fatten. 

The ox will eat less food and of a coarser 
kind than the horse, and needs less attention 
‘jn order to thrive. He will work in locali- 
tiesimpossible for the horse, and go for- 
ward patiently with labors which would 
chafe the other into utter intractibility. 

No man who has ever witnessed the two 
kinds of animals at work around a saw-mill 
yard, for instance, can fail to have been 
struck wth this difference in their character. 
Hitch a span of horses to a log which is too 
heavy for them to start at once, and in nine 
cases out of ten after one or two efforts 
they will either break their harness, splinter 
a whiffletree, or balk, and refuse to draw at 
all. Nowtry it with a yoke of well broken 
oxen, and they will lay out their utmost 
strength with the same gentleness and good 
will for the twentieth time, as they did at 
first. 





TRUE VALUE OF A FARM. 


~~ 
There is something in the owning a piece 
of ground which affects me as do the old ruins 
of England. Iam free to confess that the 
value ofa farm is not chiefly in its crops of 
cereal grain, its orchards of fruit, and in its 
herbs, but in those larger and more easily 
reaped harvests of associations, fancies, and 
dreamy broodings which it begets. From 
boyhood I have associated classical civic vir- 
tues and old heroic integrity with the soil. 
No one who has peopled his young brain with 
the fancies of Grecian mythology but comes 
to feel a certain magical fancy for the earth. 
The very smell of fresh-turned earth brings} 
up as many dreams and visions of the coun- 
try as sandal-wood does of Oriental scenes. 
At any rate, I feel, in walking under these 
trees and about their slopes, something of 
that enchantment of vague and mysterious 
glimpses of the past which I once felt about 
the ruins of Kenilworth Castle. For thou- 
sands of years this piece of ground hath 
wrought its tasks. Old slumberous forests 
used to darken it ; innumerable deer have 





boiled before being fed to the hogs. Mr. 





tramped across it; foxes have blinked 
through its bushes ; and wolves have howled 
and growled as they pattered along its rust- 
ling leaves with empty maws. How many 
birds; how many flocks of pigeons, thou- 
sands of years ago; how many hawks dash- 
ing wildly among them; how many insects, 
nocturnal and diurnal: how many mailed 
bugs, and limber serpents, gliding among 
mossy stones, have had possession here be- 
fore my day! It will not be long before I, 
too, shall be wasted and recordless as they. 
H. W. Beecuer. 


THE FARMERS’ FUTURE. * 


An English correspondent of the New- 
York Tribune, expatiates on the prospective 
introduction of steam power as an aid in agri- 
cultural operations, as follows : 

“The Farmer’s Future will be found in the 
application of steam to the cultivation of the 
soil! We are rapidly coming to the conclu- 
sion here that the good old plow is a hum- 
bug. We begin to think that spade husband- 
ry applied by steam, is the right thing; in- 
deed, there are some among us of the opin- 
ion thata machine may be invented which 
should, in effect, plow, sow, harrow and roll 
together—a machine, in fact, which should 
make a seed bed and sow the seed all at one 
operation. There has already been one 
steam engine exhibited in this country which 
will walk anywhere, and do anything it is 
required to do. It has feet about the size of 
yours, sir, and puts them down upon the 
ground, one after the other, very much after 
the fashion of a dandy going up Broadway, 
only the feet of the machine are fixed on 
wheels and revolve regularly, instead of 
moving up and down awkwardly, like his. 
This machine will go through a plowed field 
very comfortably, and rather quicker than a 
good hunter will get over it; and as it will 
drag a dozen plows after it, I do not see, for 
my part, why it should not be made to carry 
as part and parcel of itself, amechanism that 
will readily convert the untilled ground into 
aseed-bed. Well, then as to drainage. I 
saw a machine the other day that would dig, 
drain and lay down sixteen and a half feet of 
piping per minute, the pipes being rather 
more regularly and satisfactorily laid than 
any skilled workman can lay them. The 
machine labored under the disadvantage of 
being cumbrous, and of being made to be 
worked by a stationary engine. But having 
got thus far, it seems to be only one step 
further to give us steam application to the 
soil, so as to enable twenty times the quan- 
tity of land to be put under cultivation by the 
same amount of labor, and at no greater cost 
than now. Then we may hope for a produce 
of cheap corn, the great desideratum in this 
land of sweat and toil, where it depends 
upon a shilling or two, more or less, in the 
price of food, not only whether a man can 
reap the advantages of his labor, but abso- 
lutely, too often, whether he can continue to 
exist. 

Yes, to the application of improved ma- 
chinery to the earth must we look for an ac- 
cession of home comforts, of world-wide 
prosperity, of universal happiness! To 
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Thee! O, bountiful God of Nature, we offer 
our first thanks that Thou hast given us the 
great seed bed whereon we live and move, 
and whence we have our being. To Industry 
be given our next tribute, and then let us 
thank Art and Science that teach us how to 
make the best uses of the means so bounti- 
fully placed at our disposal.” 





Aprie Breap.—A very light pleasant bread 
is made inFrance by a mixture of apples and 
flour, in the proportion of one of the former 
to two of the latter. The usual quantity of 
yeast is employed as in making common 
bread, and is beaten with flour and warm 
pulp of the apples after they have been boiled, 
and the dough is then considered as set; it 
is then put into a proper vessel, and allowed 
to rise for eight or twelve hours, and then 
baked in long loaves. Very little water is 
requisite ; none, generally, if the apples are 
very fresh. 





To Preserve AppLes.—Pare and core, and 
cut them in halves or quarters ; take as 
many pounds of the best brown sugar; put 
a teacup of water to each pound. When it 
is dissolved set it over the fire; and when 
boiling hot, put in the fruit, and let it boil 
gently until it is clear, and the syrup thick ; 
take the fruit with a skimmer on to flat 
dishes, spread it to cool, then put it in pots 
er jars,and pour the jelly over. Lemons 
boiled tender in water, and sliced thin, may 
be boiled with the apples. 





To Restore THE Drownep.—Convey the 
body to the nearest house or shelter, with the 
head raised. Strip and rub itdry. Wrap in 
warm blankets. Inflate the lungs by closing 
the nostrils with thumb and finger, while you 
blow forcibly into the mouth, and then press 
on the chest with the hand. Again blow 
into the mouth, and again press; aud so on 
for ten minutes, or until the patient breathes 
naturally. Keep the body warm and the 
extremities also. Continue to rub, and. do 
not give up for an hour or more, if there is 
the least reason to hope. Indeed persons 
have been restored after two hours. 





MAanuracTureE oF SuPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
—C.F. Bernard, of Plymouth, England, has 
taken out a patent for the manufacture of 
dry phosphate of lime, suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes as a manure, by submitting 
calcined bones, or animal charcoal, to the 
action of sulphuric acid in a reverberatory 
furnace. The mass thus obtained is then 
dissolved in water, and that which is soluble 
is taken up, but the insoluble is not. It is 
concentrated by boiling to drive off the wa- 
ter, so as to produce a granular mass of 
high fertilizing power. 





To Crean Paint.—Smear a piece of fian- 
nel with the best whiting, mixed to the con- 
sistency of common paste, in warm water. 
Rub the surface to be cleaned quite briskly, 
and wash off with pure cold water. Grease 


spots will in this way be almost instantly 
removed, as well as other filth, and the paint 
will retain its brilliancy and beauty unim- 
paired. 








COOKING MEATS, 
ee 

A well-cooked piece of meat should be full 
of its own juice and gravy. In roasting, 
therefore, it should be exposed to a quick 
fire, that its external surface may be made 
to contract at once, and the albumen to coag- 
ulate, before the juice has had time to es- 
cape from within. And so in boiling. When 
a piece of beef or mutton is plunged into 
water, the outer part contracts, the albumen 
which is near the surface coagulates, and the 
internal juice is prevented either from es- 
caping into the water by which it is sur- 
rounded, or from being diluted or weakened 
by the admission of water among it. When 
cut up, therefore, the meat yields much 
gravy, and is rich in flavor. Hence a beef- 
steak or a mutton-chop is done quickly, and 
over a quick fire, that the natural juices may 
be retained. On the other hand, if the meat 
be exposed to a slow fire, its pores remain 
open, the juice continues to flow from within 
as it has dried from the surface, and the 
flesh pines, and becomes hard dry and unsa- 
vory. Or if it be put into cold or tepid water, 
which is afterwards gradually brought to a 
boil, much of the Albumen is extracted be- 
fore it coagulates, the natural juices for the 
most part flow out, and the meat is served 
in a nearly tasteless state. Hence to pro- 
cure good boiled meat, it should be put at 
once into water already brought to a boil. 
Butto make beef-tea, mutton-broth, and other 
meat soups, the flesh should be put into cold 
water, and this afterwards very slowly 
warmed, and finally boiled. The advantage 
derived from simmering—a term not unfre- 
quent in cookery books, depends very much 
upon the effects of slow boiling, as above 
explained. 





Hint on Hovusenotp Manacement.—Have 
you ever observed what a dislike servants 
have to anything cheap? They hate saving 
their master’s money. I tried this experi- 
ment with great success the other day. Find- 
ing we consumed a vast deal of soap. I sat 
down in my thinking chair, and took the 
soap question into consideration, having 
reason to suspect we were using a rather 
expensive article, where a muchcheaper one 
would serve the purpose better. I ordered 
half-a-dozen pounds of both sorts, but took 
the precaution of changing the papers on 
which the prices were marked before giving 
them into the hands of Betty ! 

“Well, Betty, which soap do you find 
washes best ?” 

“ Oh, please, sir, the dearest in the blue 
paper, it makes the lather.as well again as 
the other.” : 

“ Well, Betty, you shall always have it 
then.” 

And thus the unsuspecting Betty saved 
me some pounds a year, and washed the 
clothes better.—Sydney Smith. 





Four Hunrrep Years Aco.—The first book 
ever printed with a date appeared in 1455, 
just four centuries ago this very year. Nine 
years after, the Koran began to be publicly 
read at Constantinople, and about the same 
time the Bible was sent forth on the wings 
of the press. 





SHAPING CATTLE’S HORNS, 


My first attempt to correct the freaks of 
nature in this matter, was upon the horns of 
a pair of steers then owned by my father. 
Without giving the details, suffice it to say 
that I compelled the horns of one steer to 
take a more upright position, and at the 
same time a broader view, so as to corre- 
spond with those of the other. Since that 
time I have had several cases, and have 
never failed of success. In my own opinion 
the best time is to commence in the month 
of March, and continue the operation till the 
horns become hardened for the winter.. The 
process is simply this : if you wish the horns 
to grow more upright, you must take a knife 
or other instrument, and by shaving or 
scraping, reduce the shell of the horn to 
about one half the original thickness, as a 
general rule, (but this must depend on the 
amount you wish to alter the horn) upon the 
under side of the horn. And if at the same 
time you wish to spread or contract, always 
upon the opposite side of the horn from the 
direction in which you wish it toturn. The 
horn should always be left perfectly smeoth, 
and occasionally oiled over with some pene- 
trating oil. If the horns are to be corrected 
but little, the operation of thinning once 
may be sufficient, but if they are more im- 
perfect it may be necessary to follow them 
up with more thinning till they are made to 
yield? 





How to Piow unperR Tatt WeeEps.— 
Where weeds have not been kept down by 
other crops, or by close pasturing, they 
have, as might be expected, made a most 
luxuriant growth; and as many such fields 
will have to be plowed for wheat, and other 
fall crops, it becomes a matter of much im- 
portance to know how we can best turnthem 
under with the plow, so as to be completely 
out of the way of the harrow and drill. An 
excellent way to do this, is to fasten one end 
of a heavy log-chain to the end of a double- 
tree to which the farrow, or off-horse is at- 
tached, bringing the other under the beam of 
the plow, just before the share, and confin- 
ing itthere. The chain should lag enough 
to touch the ground, or nearly so. A little 
practice will teach how tight it should be. 
By this plan the weeds are drawn into the 
furrow and completely covered by the fur- 
row-slice falling on them while there. Will 
somebody tell us of a better way? 





Quick Worxk.—It was once the fashion to 
wear coats, the material for which had not 
long before been on the back of the sheep. 
For rapidity of work in this way, I know 
nothing that can compete with the achieve- 
ment of Coxeter, of’ Greenham Mills, near 
Newbury. He hadacouple of South Down 
sheep shorn at his factory, at five o’clock in 
the morning; the wool thus produced was 
put through the usual processes; and by a 
quarter past six in the evening, it resulted in 
a complete damson-colored coat, which was 
worn at an evening party by Sir John 
Throckmorton. A wager for a thousand 
guineas was won by this feat, with three- 
quarters of an hour to spear. The sheep 








were roasted whole, and devoured at a 
splendid banquet. In one day they afforded 
comfort to both the inward and the outward 
man.—Habits and Men. 


COLDS. 


—eo—— 
“ How do you do?” “ Pretty well, thank 
you, only Ihave got a dreadful cold.” 
We have heard that question and answer 
so frequently of late, that we begin to sus- 
pect it is the pass word of some new order. 
Every body has a cold now-a-days ; for our- 
selves, we have one that would do credit to 
a native Mexican dropped suddenly into 
Greenland, and—a bit of sympathy does one 
get in his affection. If you have a tooth-ache 
or a head-ache, or the gout, or an ague, every 
man you meet is ready to give you forty 
remedies, every one of which he can de- 
clare from his personal knowledge to be in- 
fallible: but a cold! every body has them, 
and the only response you get is, “ Ah, in- 
deed ; colds are very prevalent now-a-days.” 
The subject is one of such universal inter- 
est that the following passages from the Jour- 
nal of Health can not failto prove interest- 
ing: 





HOW DO PEOPLE TAKE COLD. 

Not by tumbling into the river and drag- 
gling home wet as a drowned rat; not by 
being pitched into the mud, or spilled out in 
the snow in sleighing time; not by walking 
for hours over the shoe top in mud ; not by 
soaking in the rain without an umbrella ; not 
by scrubbing the floor until the unnameable 
sticks to you like a wet rag; not by hoeing 
potatoes until you are in a lather of sweat; 
not by trying to head a pig in mid winter, and 
induce him to run the other way, for he won’t 
do any such thing ; not by essaying to teach 
Biddy to make mince pies for Christmas, 
when you don’t know yourself, and then 
worrying yourself into a perspiration because 
the pies stuck to the pan, and came out in a 
muss; forgetting that pie-pans, like people, 
are rather the better for a little greasing, 
alias soft soap; those are not the things 
which give people colds ; and yet people are 
allthe time telling us how they “caught 
their death by exposure.” 

The time for taking cold is after taking ex- 
ercise; the place isin your own house, or 
office, or counting room. It is the getting 
cool too quick after exercising. For example 
you walk very fast, to get to the railroad 
station ; or to the ferry; or to catch an om- 
nibus ; or to make time for an appointment ; 
your mind being ahead of you, the body 
makes an extra effort to keep up with it ; and 
when you get to the desired spat, you raise 
your hat and find yourself in a perspiration ; 
you take a seat, and feeling quite comfort- 
able as to temperature, you begin to talk 
with a friend ; or, if a New-Yorker, to read 
a newspaper ; and before you are aware of 
it, you experience a sensation of chilliness, 
andthe thingis done! You look around to 
see where the cold comes, and find 2 win- 
dow’ open near you, or a door, or that you 
have taken a seat at the forward part of the 
car, and it moving against the wind, a strong 
draft is made through the crevices. 
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dark parlors unused and unfired for a week ; 
warm enough were they, almost too warmin 
the gay, sun-shiny street without; and that 
parlor felt comfortably cool at first, but the 
last curl of the visited would not dangle sat- 
isfactorily, and while compelling it, (young 
ladies now-a-days make it a point of princi- 
ple not to be thwarted in anything, not even 
in wedding rich Tom to please the old folks, 
when they love poor Dick and intend to 
please themselves,) while conquering that 
beautiful but unruly curl, the visitor makes 
an unexpected meeting with a chill, which 
calls her tou the—grave. 

I can not give further space to illustrations 
to arrest the attention of the careless, but 
will reiterate the principle for the thoughtful 
and observant ; get cool slowly. 


A SUCCESSFUL RETORT. 


een eee 

On one occasion, a clergyman, meeting a 
doctor of his acquaintance who was a pro- 
fessional Deist, was accosted by the doctor 
in the following manner : 

** Do you follow preaching to save souls?” 

y P & 

« ¥ee.” 

“ Did you ever see a soul ?” 

“ No.” 

“Did you ever hear a soul ?” 

‘“éc No.” 

“‘ Did you ever taste a soul?” 

“cc No.” 

** Did you ever smell a soul?” 

“ No. ” 

“ Did you ever feel a soul?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “ there are four 
of the five senses against one, upon the ques- 
tion whether there is a soul.” 

The clergyman then asked his adversary 
if he was a doctor of medicine ? 

“ Yes.” 

“* Did you ever see a pain *” 

=.” 

“Did you ever hear a pain ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Did you ever taste a pain ?” 

“ No.” 

* Did you ever smell a pain ?” 

“ No.” 

‘*Did you ever feel a pain ?” 

6c Yes.” 

“* Well, then,” said the clergyman, “ there 
are four senses against one upon the ques- 
tion whether there can be pain—and yet, sir, 
you know there is a pain, and I know there 
is a soul.” 








Popuxar Derinitions.—What is fashion ?— 
Dinner at midnight, and headaches in the 
morning. 

What is wit !—That peculiar kind of talk 
that leads to pulled noses and broken heads. 
What is idleness‘—Working yellow 
mountains on a pink subsoil, or a blue-tailed 
dog in sky-colored convulsions. 

What is joy ?—To count your money and 
find it overrun a hundred dollars. 
What is conscience ‘—Something that a 
guilty man feels every time it thunders. 

What is contentment ?—To sit in the house 
and see other people stuck in the mud. In 


other words, to be better off than our neigh- 
bors. 









THE NOBLEMAN AND THE COW-BOY. 


Some time since the Duke of Buccleuch, in 
one of his walks, purchased a cow from a 
person in the neighborhood of Dalkeith, and 
left orders to send it to his place the follow- 
ing morning. According to agreement the 
cow was sent, and the Duke, who happened 
to be en dishadille and walking in the avenue, 
espied a little fellow ineffectually attempting 
to drive the animal to its destination. The 
boy, not knowing the Duke, bawled out to 
him, ‘‘ Hy, mun! come here an’ gie’s a han’ 
wi’ this beast.” The Dukesaw the mistake, 
and determined on having a joke with the 
little fellow. Pretending, therefore, not to 
understand him, the Duke walked on slowly, 
the boy still craving his assistance. At last 
he cried in a tone of distress, ‘‘ Come, here, 
mun, an’ help us, an’ as sure as onything I’ll 
give you half I'll get!” Thislast solicitation 
had the desired effect. The Duke went and 
Jent a helping hand. ‘ And now,” said the 
Duke, as they trudged along, “ how much 
do you think you'll get for this job?” ‘Oh, 
I dinna ken,” said the boy; “but I’m sure 
o’ something, for the folk up at the house are 
good toa’ body.” As they approached the 
house the Duke darted from the boy and 
entered by a different way. He called a 
servant and put a soverign into his hand, 
saying. ‘*Give that to the boy that has 
brought the cow. The Duke returned to the 
avenue, and way soon rejoined by the boy. 
‘“* Well, how much did you get? ” said the 
Duke. “A shilling,” said the boy, “ And 
there’s the half o’t t’ye.” “But you surely 
got more thana shilling,” said the Duke. 
‘“* No,” said the boy, with the utmost earnest- 
ness, “ As sure as death that’s a’ I got—and 
d’ye no think it’s plenty? * “I do not,” said 
the Duke; “ there must be some mistake, 
and as I am acquainted with the Duke, 
if you will return I think I'll get you more.” 
The boy consented; back they went. The 
Duke rang the bell, and ordered all the serv- 
ants tobe assembled. ‘“ Now,” said the 
Duke to the boy, “ point me out the person 
that gave you the shilling.” “It was that 
chap there, with the apron,” said the boy, 
pointing to the butler. The delinquent con- 
fessed, fell on his knees and attempted an 
apology; but the Duke interrupted him, 
indignantly ordered him to give the boy the 
sovereign, and quit his service instantly. 
“You have lost,” said the Duke, “ your 
money, your situation and your character, 
by your covetousness ; learn henceforth that 
‘honesty is the best policy.’ The boy by 
this time recognised his assistant in the 
person of the Duke ; and the Duke was so 
delighted with the sterling worth and honesty 
of the boy that he ordered him to be sent to 
school, kept there and provided for at his 
own expense. 





Mr. Dunn Brown remarked to us the other 
day, that it was all very well to sav, “never 
go to law,” but what was a fellow to do 
when law came to him? Mr. Brown’s ob- 
servation was called forth by an oblong piece 
of paper, with which an officer had favored 
him. There was a great deal of force in 
Mr. Dunn Brown’s way of putting the ques- 
tion. 








Young ladies take their feolds in ‘grandly 














CRANBERRIES—THEIR CULTIVATION. 


Dotails of a Practical Man’s Experience. 
pir bats 

I chose for the experiment a maple swamp 
on high land, containing peat (95-100 veget- 
able matter) from one to ten feetdeep. We 
commenced draining it in June 1849, and 
having set a few vines for trial, we proceeded 
to cultivate corn and potatoes ; but finding, 
after 2 or 3 years, that we were obliged to 
keep it too dry for cranberries, we concluded 
to set it all with vines, in order to flow it, 
which would injure other crops, and I have 
now nine acres of vines, mostly set within 
about 3 years. My mode of cultivation is as 
follows, viz: we clear up the swamp by tak- 
ing off the top, roots and all, to the depth of 
one foot or more, (which makes excellent 
manure for the adjoining upland) and having 
drained it by ditching, mark out the ground 
with the corner of the hoe, and set out the 
vines, which we have obtained from the 
common wild bogs, wherever we could get 
them; and having dropped 5 or 6 vines in 
the hoe mark, stamp them in with the heel, 
and haulon some dirt with the toe, covering 
the vines about two-thirds up with dirt. This 
operation may be performed at any time of 
the year, when the ground is not frozen, if 
not toodry. Itis then necessary to keep 
them clear of grass and weeds. 

I have heretofore thought that grass would 
not hurt them after the vines got well spread ; 
but Iam convinced by this year’s experi- 
ence that they can not be kept tuo clean. I 
have one acre that was set 4 years ago. 
About three-quarters of the acre has been 
covered with rushes, and is now ; while the 
other quarter at one end of the lot has been 
kept clean. I have the past week measured 
off one square rod of the clean vines, and 
gathered two and a half bushels of berries 
from the rod, which is no more than an 
average of the quarter acre, which will be 
testified to by the gentleman who assisted 
me in picking them, as also by several other 
gentlemen who have seen them since, as the 
other berries yet remain on the vines. The 
other three-quarters acre covered with grass, 
has been mostly picked; and although the 
vines are as large, I shall not get 25 bushels 
of berries from the three-quarters acre—the 
one yielding at the rate of 400 bushels per 
acre, the other about 30, showing the great 
advantage of keeping the vines clean. 

My meadow would probably have yieled 
100 barrels. more this year, had it been kept 
clean. I pick my berries by hand, as I am 
convinced there is no advantage in making 
them. 

We have to pick after the rake, and I do 
not think the vines will bear as well the 
next year. I flow my meadow about 2 feet 
deep in the month of December, and keep it 
on until the middle of May, whenI draw it 
down, leaving about 2 inches of water on 
the surface under the vines, as long as there 
is any fear of the frosts; then keep it as 
near the top of the ground as I can. The 
rake also bruises the berry, and causes it to 
rot. I find the cranberry will begin to bear 
well from 3 to 5 years after setting. The 
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cost of cultivation I shall put in round num- 
bers as follows, viz. Costof land $13 per 
acre, cleaning $100, vines and setting $50, 
cost of cultivation $10 per year—for 4 years 
$40; total $202. But the top that we take 
off is worth $20 for manure, leaving $182. 
Interest for 4 years, makes $229.34 peracre 
My 4-year-old vines that are clear from 
grass, (say half an acre more or less,) will 
average 300 bushels per acre. I have. been 
offered $2.50 per bushel above the cost of 
picking, which gives one a clear profit over 
and above the cost of land and cultivation on 
the half acre, of $260.33. Ido not gather 
my berries until they are ripe ; for if picked 
while green, they are bitter and unfit for 
use ; although by spreading they may be- 
come quite red, still they are not worth half 
price. 
They may be spread on floors, or put in 
good barrels and piled on the north side of 
a building, until cold weather, when they 
should be put under cover, in a cool cellar, 
or building, where it will not freeze hard. 
The berry will not be as red as it would be 
if spread, but I think it will keep better. For 
my experiment with the cranberry on up- 
land, I selected a piece of new land where 
the wood had just been cut off. I had it dug 
over with the grub hoe in the fall of 1849, 
taking out the loose stones and roots; and 


‘having prepared 4 square rods, I had it 


drilled 18 inches apart, filling the drills with 
peat mud. I took the vines from a wild wet 
bog in the month of November, and set them 
about one foot apart in the drills. This is 
all that has been done for them, except to 
keep them clear from weeds for 2 years. 

In the fall of 1853, I picked from the lot 
2 bushels and 3 pecks of berries. In the 
summer of 1854, they bade fair to yield a 
much better crop, but were cut off by the 
hot and dry weather in August, and I did not 
get quite 2 bushels. 


Last winter the vines were killed, probably. 


by the extreme cold weather, but sprang up 
again from the roots and bloomed very fully 
—but so late in the season that they have 
been much affected by the drouth, and I 
shall not get more than one and a half bush- 
el. The land and labor, with interest for 
four years, cost about $1.25 per rod. This, 
as will be seen, gives a good profit ; but the 
cranberry cropis uncertain, unless in situa- 
tions where they can be flowed in winter 
and kept moist. 


Varietizs.—The folly of asserting that. 


there is but one variety of the cranberry,can 
only be equaled by asserting that there is 
but one variety of the apple, the pear, orthe 


potato—the former maintaining their pecu-. 


liar forms, colors, and times of ripening, as 
distinctly as either of the latter; the large 
white cranberry, on which there is nothing 
but a faint blush, (some of them being entire- 
ly white,) growing side by side with the 
small and entirely red berry, that is never 
one-quarter as large. So with many other 
kinds. Indeed, they vary in form much 
more than many distinct varieties of the 
apple. 

I have a large variety on my meadow, by 
getting the vines from all the wild bogs in 
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the vicinity. Ihave several kinds growing 
in separate beds, and have marked several 
other kinds, which I intend to set by them- 
selves, in the Spring. I have twenty varie- 
ties put up for “The American Institute 
Fair.” —Epmunp Bactey, in Journal of Com- 
merce. 





KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 


A. G., furnishes to the Dollar Newspaper 
his method of preserving potatoes, in which 
he says, “I dig my crops assoon as the frost 
has killed the vines, so that I think they are 
done growing, endeavoring to do this where 
the ground is at least moderately dry. I re- 
move them in a short time, the sooner the 
better, to a cellar under my house, at the 
back of which I have a place divided off like 
a wheat bin, large enough for the crop. 
This is made by placing posts or studding in 
the ground, a few inches, and nailing the 
tops to the sleepers that support the floor 
above ; then put plank half the length of the 
bin, meeting at the middle post, twelve or 
fourteen inches wide, so that youcan remove 
them at pleasure. When you commence 
filling take out all but one plank, then fill 
with potatoes until as high as the plank all 
over the bottom of the bin; then throw over 
dry sand, if you can get it, if not, dry earth 
will do ; sand is preferable. because it will 
penetrate all the open places between the 
potatoes, and exclude the air—the great se- 
cret, I think, in preventing rot. Continue to 
add plank, and cover each layer as above, and 
when your crop is all in, cover over from 
four to six inches deep with sand or dirt. 

I never suffer potatoes tobe exposed dur- 
ing the winter, compelling those who get 
them to grabble them out from the top until 
the dirt accumulates so as to be in the way; 
I then scrape off a portion, leaving the re- 
mainder of the crop always covered. I 
have been using the same sand for fifteen 
years. One other remark is, perhaps, ne- 
cessary ; after putting up my crop during the 
warm weather through the fall months, I 
keep the door of my cellar open through the 
day, so that the warm air from the potatoes 
may the more readily escape. I have been 
using as fine potatoes, during September, of 
last year’s crop as I ever saw. 

_ Another correspondent has been quite suc- 
cessful in packing them in boxes, which are 
nailed up after filling the spaces between 
the potatoes with charcoal. 





Bear Grass.—The Pilatka(Fla.) Sun says : 
‘“ Dr. Sweaberg and another gentleman have 
been sojourning in our town a few days, on 
their return from an exploration of the coun- 
try on the river above this place. They se- 
lected this season as_ the most unfavorable, 
that they might see the worst condition of 
the country. The object of Dr. Sweaberg 
is to establish a number of German families; 
to cultivace the Bear grass and Sisal hemp, 
which he believes can be profitably .culti- 
vated for cordage and sail-cloth. The Bear 
grass can be cheaply prepared by a chemi- 
cal process so as to be of very fine fiber, from 
mich a very good quality of cloth is fabri- 
cated. 
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He is satisfied with the country and the 
practicability of the enterprise. We were 
not before aware of the value of the Bear 
grass, and are inclined to think it possible 
that at no distant day it may equal in value 
the cotton crop now shipped from East 
Florida. 


ONE WAY TO CONSTRUCT A MANURE YARD, 


—~@-—- 


A correspondent of the Germantown Tele- 
graph, gives the following directions, which 
furnish some good hints ; though in all direc- 
tions for preserving manure, we advise to 
avoid fermentation as much as possible. Let 
the most of the rotting or decay be done un- 
der the soil, so that the escaping gasses may 
be preserved. The writer says, “ All yards 
designed for composting manure should be 
concave, and covered with some substance 
of a solid and indurated character to prevent 
the infiltration of the liquids, which are the 
most valuable portion of all substances of a 
fermentable nature, used for manure. A 
very valuable article for this purpose, is 
found inthe concrete, made by mixing hy- 
draulic cement with sand, lime, wood ashes 
and clay, one part of the cement to one part 
each of the other ingredients, and allowing 
it to remain in a heap several weeks before 
using it. The admixture of the components 
will be more thorough if the mass be turned 
daily, and carefully worked as mortar is 
worked for plastering. This will fine it, and 
render it more plastic and unctuous, and 
also increase considerably its proclivity to 
harden when applied. The surface whichis 
to receive it should be perfectly smooth ; all 
stones and other similar substances should 
be carefully removed, and the concrete 
thrown and on evenly spread by means of a 

float, or some other instrument which will 
lay it uniformly and firmly upon the floor. 
A good workman will put down several 
scores of yards in a day, and finish it off. 
A yard of 12 feet in diameter, should have 
a central depression of nearly three feet, and 
be occupied by a tank capable of containing 
from twenty to forty hogsheads, well ce- 
mented, and furnished with an_ efficient 
pump. Ifthe soil isofa very light and sandy 
character, it will be well to spread over it a 
stratum of clay mixed into a mortar by the 
addition of fine gravel and water. This hard- 
ens eventually into an extremely indurated 
and impervious substance, which furnishes 
an excellent preparation for the cement, and 
prevents all possibility of the liquid matters 
straining into the soil. The top of the tank, 
or reservoir, should, in all cases, be consider- 
ably elevated above the surface of the yard, 
and provided with a floor, from six to eight 
feet square, to facilitate the working of the 
pump. When the floor is filled with mate- 
rials, the water is thrown over the surface by 
means of the pump and a system of troughs, 
conducting to every segment of the circum- 
ference ; and this should be done as often as 
twice or thrice each week, to insure the 
requisite degree of humidity of the mass, and 
facilitate the fermentation of the manure. Of 
the method of filling the yard, I will speak 
more particularly as I proceed. Over this 





supported by posts so arranged as to admit 
of the spaces between them, on the circum- 
ference being closed up, to prevent the in- 
gress of snow during winter. This will ob- 
viate the possibility of the yard being flooded 
by protracted and copious rains, which, in- 
stead of accelerating decomposition, tends 
greatly to retard it. It will also protect the 
decomposing mass from the deteriorating ef- 
fects of the atmosphere. A ventilator, con- 
structed on the apex of the roof, will serve 
to pass off the effluvia which emanates in 
hot weather, from all decaying substances, 
unless prevented by the use of absorbents 
and fixers, such as gypsum, charcoal, sul- 
phuric acid and other similar matters. 
These are cheap, and should always liber- 
ally unite in the formation of all composts of 
whatever character, and for whatever uses 
designed. 

Assuming the basis of the compost to be 
clay, the filling in should proceed as follows: 
The clay being dumped down at the edge of 
the floor, a stratum four inches deep should 
be spread over the entire surface, care be- 
ing taken to minutely pulverize the lumps 
and render it as fine as possible, that it may 
be the more readily and thoroughly incor- 
porated with the other ingredients, and the 
manure, when mixed, be as homogeneous as 
possible. On this layer, there should be 
placed a stratum of muck of the best quali- 
ty, four inches thick, covered with a thin 
sprinkling of caustic lime, in lumps; then a 
stratum of chip manure followed by green 
vegetables, mixed with caustic lime—the 
latter stratum being from two to three feet 
deep, and covered with six inches more of 
clay. Bone dust, gypsum, charcoal, nitrate 
of potash, sulphates and wood ashes, in 
equal relative proportions, should be mixed 
and spread evenly over the surface, and the 
deposition proceed in the same way till the 
same iscompleted. It should now be wet 
down, and suffered to remain till fermenta- 
tion becomes active, when a sprinkling of 
dilute sulphuric acid should be applied, and 
charcoal dust, soot, and gypsum sowed over 
the entire surface to arrest, absorb and fix 
the gaseous exhalations, the escape of 
which, into free space, greatly diminishes 
the value of the manure. From three to 
four weeks should elapse before cutting 
down, an operation which should be com- 
menced on one side, cutting from the surface 
through to the bottom, throwing the whole 
into a heap on one side. When all hasbeen 
turned, the whole should be again returned 
to the floor, leveled, and wet down by wa- 
ter from the tank, and kept moist, but not 
saturated. A few turnings during the sea- 
son willbe sufficient. The addition of other 
substances is permissible, and these may be 
with safety added as occasion, or the effects 
to be produced, require. 





Peprermint iN Micuican.—The Detroit 
(Mich.,) Democrat says: ‘“ There is more 
peppermint grown in St. Joseph county, 
Michigan, than in any other locality in the 
Union. It is the staple product of one 
town. The oilis extracted and sold at $4 50 
per pound. Anacre will yield from fifteen 
to twenty pounds; making a very profitable 





yard, there should be erected a circular roof, 


crop.” 


A Fact in Manurinc.—A person carrying 
some orange trees from China to the Prince 
of Wales’ Island, when they had many hun- 
dred fruit on them, expected a good crop the 
next year, but was utterly disappointed ; 
they produced but few. A Chinese, settled 
in the island, told him if he would have his 
trees bear, he must treat them as they were 
accustomed to in China; and he described 
the following process for providing manure : 
** A cistern, so lined and covered as to be 
air-tight, is half-filled with animal matter; 
and to prevent bursting from the generation 
of air, a valve is fixed which gives way with 
some difficulty, and lets no more gas escape 
than is necessary ; the longer the manure is 


in perfection ; it is taken out in the consist- 
ence nearly of jelly, and a small portion bur- 
ied at the root of every orange tree—the re- 
sult being an uncommonly great yield.” A 
person hearing of the above fact, and wish- 
ing to abridge the term of the preparation, 
thought that boiling animals to a jelly might 
have a similar if not so strong an effect. 
Accordingly, he boiled several puppies, and 
applied the jelly to the roots of a sterile fig- 
tree ; the benefit was very great—the tree 
from that time for several years bearing in 
profusion. Hints of this kind are well worth 
preserving, for though a farmer may neither 
have the apparatus of the Chinese, nor pup- 
pies enough to become an object of attention, 
yet the reduction of manure to a mucilagi- 
nous state ought perhaps to be carried fur- 
ther than it is. 





Ways or Commirtine Svuicipe.—Wearing 
thin shoes on damp nights in rainy weather. 

Building on the air-tight principle. 

Leading a life of enfeebling, stupid lazi- 
ness, and keeping the mind in a round of 
unnatural excitement by reading trashy 
novels. 

Going to balls and parties in all sorts of 
weather, in the thinnest possible dress and 
dancing till in a great perspiration, and then 
going home through the damp air. 

Keeping children quiet by teaching them 
to suck candy. 

Eating without half masticating the food. 

Allowing love of gain so to absorb our 
minds, as to leave no time to attend to our 
health. 

Following an unhealthy occupation be- 
cause money can be made by it. 

Tempting the appetite with niceties, when 
the stomach says no! 

Contriving to keep in a continual worry 
about something or nothing. 

Retiring at midnight and rising at noon. 
Gormandizing between meals. 

Giving way to fits of anger. 

Neglecting to take proper care of ourselves 
when a simple disease first appears. 





When the heart is sadand a despondency 
sits at the entrance of the soul, a trifling 
kindness drives away despair, and makes 
the path quiet, cheerful and pleasant. 





Immoderate pleasures shorten existence 





more than any remedies can prolong it. 





kept the better, till four years, when itis 
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NOTES r ROM OUR GARDEN, 
At Stonington, Conn. 


THE ORANGE WATERMELON, 

We see this beautiful favorite of southern 
gardens is not likely to work its way into 
cultivation at the north, without a struggle. 
Wm. Newcomb, of Johnsville, N. Y., is out 
in the Country Gentleman against it. He 
says “ Great care was bestowed in their cul- 
tivation, and the specimens tested were very 
large. In theffirst place it requires quite a 
stretch of the imagination to find a resem- 
blance to the orange, from which it derives 
its name, in its segments. It is true that it 
separates from the rind, as there was at 
least two inches space all round the center 
or core of the melon, with the rind over an 
inch in thickness. It was good flavored, 
but stringy, and I consider it an entirely 


- worthless variety, when we can raise with 


much less care and expense, much larger 
and better melons of the Green Imperial, 
Mountain Sprout and Black Spanish va- 
rieties.” 

Mr. Newcomb is one of the best garden- 
ers in Rensselaer County, and his opinion is 
entitled to grave consideration. There are 
two things, however, in no wise affecting his 
skill and judgement, which may have very 
materially modified the result to which he 
has come. His location is some one hun- 
dred and fifty miles north of us, and near 
the northern limit where melons can be ri- 
pened without forcing. A tropical fruit 
without acclimation would hardly show all 
its excellencies there, the first season, if it 
could be made to on further trial. It is quite 
possible that the seed with which Mr. New- 
comb experimented was not pure. All this 
class of plants are easily impregnated with 
their congeners, and this variety is kept 
pure only with great care. The seed is of a 
dull white, and if any tincture of brown or 
black appears, it has heen crossed. If his 
specimens were large they were very likely 
crossed, for this melon is usually small, six 
or eight pounds being the usual size. 

We have cultivated this melon for two 


‘seasons, and have formed a very favorable 


opinion of it. Last year the seed proved im- 
pure, but the melons, though small, were, we 
thought, the sweetest we ever ate. This 
year we had seeds direct from Mr. Peabody, 
the cultivator, who first brought them into 
notice. The year has been a bad one for 
all vines, but we had a tolerable crop. The 
fruit, both in quality and appearance, 
equaled our expectations. Stripped of its 
rind, and sent to the table with its segmented 
core, distinctly marked it as the most beauti- 
fulof melons. The proportion of core to the 
whole mass is larger than in other melons. 
The flavor is a matter of taste that good 
judges would differ about. Our specimens 
are not stringy, and the separation between 
rind and core is in no place more than one- 
fourth of an inch, while at the end the core 
adheres to the ‘rind, but parts easily. It 
seemed to us sweeter than the Imperial and 
Black Spanish, but not quite so sprightly. 





On the while, we regard it as a superb 
dessert fruit. 
THE HOOSUNG. 


Of all vegetable humbugs, retailed at so 
much per seed, and hard to be purchased at 
the price, this is the happiest specimen. We 
had some seed sent us for trial last spring, 
and we planted them. The vegetable was 
represented to be a very delicious kind of a 
salad in the earlier stages of its growth, and 
when it sent up its seed stalks, it would 
give us a vegetable for boiling that would 
put asparagus to the blush. It was also 
represented to be far$tmore prolific than 
asparagus. 

It came up well, but showed only long, 
narrow leaves, having nothing of the tender- 
ness or succulence of good common lettuce. 
It was not worth gathering. The long, ten- 
der shoots appeared like the seed and stalks 
of any other lettuce, and were about as good 


for boiling. We had rather have a bunch of |. 


asparagus than a bushel of Hoosung. And 
now, if the vender of this precious Chinese 
salad asks Hoosung (who sung) at its advent, 
we have to reply that we did not. Were it 
named who cried, we think purchasers could 
respond. 

DWARF PEARS. 

We have this year gathered our first crop 
of dwarf pears, and have to ‘confess to a 
change of sentiment in their favor. At first 
sight a dwarf pear, especially if it have not 
been subjected to proper cultivation, is an 
unpromising spectacle. It} is’ so {small in 
comparison with a standard tree, that it 
seemed poorly worth while for a man who 
has plenty of room to waste his energies 
upon it. A single well-grown standard will 
bear as large a burden of fruit as a half-doz- 
en dwarfs. Why, then, should a man con- 
fine himself to such a creature of “ simall 
doings” as the dwarf pear ? 

This is a superficial view of the matter, 
and one that a few years of good husbandry 
will modify. We began three years since 
with a few trees from the nursery, and have 
added every year more or less to our col- 
lection. 

THE VIRGALIEU ON THE SEA-BOARD. 

Here by the path is a dwarf of this variety, 
which is said to crack badly near the shore. 
it has been out in its place three years, has 
blossomed every spring, but has made wood 
so rapidly, that no fruit held on until this 
year. We have just picked thirty well- 
grown pears from its limbs, without a sign 
of a crack in any of them, and the tree 
stands within a stone’s-throw of tide-water. 
Besides maturing this crop, it has made a 
foot of new wood, and looks in good condi- 
tion, with plenty of fruit buds for next 
season. The mode of setting was a large 
deep hole, a plenty of compost, a bushel of 
bones, and a few scraps of old iron. It has 
received careful cultivation since with a 
top-dressing of manure in the fall. The 
ground around it has been cultivated with 
carrots. It was no doubt better for the tree 
that it did not bear for the first two years. 
We, of course, feel encouraged to hope for 
future crops of perfect Virgalieus from this 
tree, and others which are coming forward. 





THE DUCHESS D’ANGOULEME. 

We grafted this pear some three years 
since upon a vigorous stock of the common 
Portugal quince. It made shoots of six feet 
in length the first season. It has now a 
well-formed head, and is full of fruit-buds 
for another year. This variety grows with 
great vigor upon the common quince. How 
it will last and bear fruit, we can not, of 
course, tell at present. 

THE GLOUT MORCEAU AND BEURRE DIEL, 
treated in the same way, have done very 
well, but have not made so much wood, and 
give no signs of fruit. 

VICAR OF WINKFIELD. 

Here are three dwarfs of this variety set 
last fall. They were ten years old when set, 
were full of fruit buds, and have all borne a 
few handsome specimens of fruit this season. 
They have made very little wood, but seem 
well established, and are full of fruit-buds. 

THE LOUISE BONNE D’JERSEY. 

Here are a half-dozen trees of this variety, 
set last fall, and six years old. They have 
nearly all borne fruit of the first quality this 
season, but have made little wood. 

THE BROWN BEURRE 
has a very handsome glossy leaf, and if it 
never matured fruit, would be worth culti- 
vating for its foliage alone. But here are 
five russet pears of good size, ‘and _per- 
fectly smooth, upon a little tree not three 
feet high. The quality of the fruit we have 
not yet tested. 
THE LAWRENCE 

has fulfilled all its promises, bearing abun- 
dantly fair fruit of the first quality.. We 
have some thirty varieties in all, and have 
succeeded in making everything grow but 
the Flemish Beauty and the Bloodgood. 
These, from some peculiarity of soil or of 
treatment, have not been made to thrive. 

On the whole, we are well satisfied that 
the cultivation of the dwarf pear is yet in 
its infancy in this country. It can be grown 
with entire success, and one can begin to 
reap the fruits of his labor within three years 
of the commencement of his operations. 
These treeseare well adapted to the garden, 
they can be set within ten feet of each other, 
and we have little doubt that an acre set 
with dwarfs will give larger returns than if 
set with standards. There is almost an un-. 
limited market for this fruit in all our large 
cities at high prices. Here is an inviting 
field open for the enterprise of fruit-growers. 

Private gardens, of course, will be more 
and more stocked with this delicious fruit, 
and our nurserymen will be kept busy in 
supplying the increasing wants of their cus- 
tomers. Plant and cultivate thoroughly, 
and success is certain. 





Pears ror Vicinity oF PHILADELPHIA.—Mr. 
Edgar Saunders, residing near Philadelphia, 
who is an experienced fruit raiser says that 
“In a plantation of sixty trees I would se- 
lect as follows: Summer—2 Madeline, 2 
Beurre Giffard, 1 Bloodgood, 4 Bartlett, 2 
Rostiezer. Autumn—3 White Doyenne, 2 
Seckel, 6 Louise Bonne de Jersey, 6 Belle 
Lucrative, 6 Duchess d’Angouleme, 2 Beurre 
d’Anjou. Winter—4 Vicar of Winkfield, 3 
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Glout Morceau, 3 Beurre d’Aremberg, 6 
Easter Beurre, 6 Winter Nelis, 2. Tri- 
omphe d’Jodigue.” 














AN AMATEUR’S FIRST APPLE, 

The first meal in a newly organized fami- 
ly, is an event always recalled with the 
liveliest pleasure by the heads of the house- 
hold. No feast in after life, however gorge- 
ous, can dim the splendor of that snowy 
cloth, spread for the first time upon the new 
table; or surpass the exquisite relish of the 
bread first broken in a man’s own house. 
His first achievements in fruit growing are 
another marked day in his calendar, and the 
first sample of fruit is only less admired than 
the first love he installed in his home, and 
for whom fruit growing became an object. 
So we thought as we plucked our first apple, 
and put it upon the shelf to ripen. It will 
be a great day when the dainty juices under. 
that yellow skin are discussed. We have 
watched it from the blossom to its perfect 
development, have noticed its swelling and 
its change of hue, from green to the rich 
yellow which indicates ripeness; yea, we 
have watched it from the foundation of that 
little world on which it grew, and elaborated 
its manifold cells, stored them with juices, 
and clothed them with that beautiful skin. 
We set the tree with our own hands, put in 
the bones and compost, and trenched and 
manured for six feet on every side. 


‘‘ Shall we discuss that Porter apple this 
evening my dear ?” 

“Will a maneathis idols! I fear youwill 
be out of employment when it is gone.” 

“Nonsense, my dear, please bring the 
fruit knife and a plate, and while you are up, 
reach me Cole, and let us see what he says 
of this Massachusetts apple.” 

We are indebted to a minister for its prop- 
agation, Rev. S. Porter, Sherburne, Mass. It 
is now the principal September apple in the 
Boston market, where thousands of bushels 
are disposed of every year. What a great 
work a man does for his race, who discovers 
and sends out to the world a fine fruit. He 
adds millions of dollars to the material 
wealth. It is a permanent investment of a 
large fortune, on which all may draw at 
pleasure, and which no one can ever dissi- 
pate. How many homes has this discovery 
at the parsonage in Sherburne, blessed with 
its smiles! How many desserts has it graced 
with its cheerful presence! In how many 
fairs of State and County, has it shone, as 
a chief attraction among the products of the 
orchard. How many trees, to-day, among 
the homesteads of New-England, are bur- 
dened with the yellow fruit! 

‘Please hand the measuring tape.” 

*“‘ Will you not have the scales also, that 
the length, breadth, hight, depth, and pon- 
derosity of that wonderful apple may be 
made out !” 

*‘ Nine and one-half inches in its lesser cir- 
cumference, ten in its greater,” soliloquized 
the amateur, “I thought there was more dif- 
ference.” 

The weighing was omitted as an unneces- 
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sulted in a unanimous approval of the Porter, 
as the dest the orchard had ever produced. 





THE BEST SEASON FOR TRANSPLANTING 
TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 
oan 

Subscriber.—Which season do you prefer, 
spring or autumn, for transplanting trees? 
You have had some experience in this mat- 
ter, andas I find my neighbors differ much 
in their opinions, I am anxious to have your 
advice. 

Editor.—It is true there are various opin- 
ions upon this matter. Many men, indeed a 
greater portion of those who give such ad- 
vice, sometimes rather dogmatically, never 
planted more than a dozen trees, and those 
not more than once or twice in their lives— 
when, perhaps, making their garden around 
their dwelling—and as they, of course, chose 
the season they thought the best, whether 
autumn or spring, they advise all to do as 
they did. Their evidence is ex parte; for 
they never took hold of the thing experi- 
mentally—planting fall and spring for a se- 
ries.of successive years; the only way to 
test such a question. 

Sub.—So I should think ; but I find, too, 

people not only differ as regards the general 
season of planting, but as regards the kinds 
of trees suited to the season. 
Ed.—Yes. Iam aware of that: one cul- 
tivator states that he prefers the spring for 
all kinds of trees ; another, that he prefers 
the fall ; a third prefers the fall for every- 
thing except peaches ; and others would set 
out everything in the autumn except stone 
fruit. 

Sub.—True ; and it is for Sthis very rea- 
son that there are so many opinions that I 
wish to know which season you prefer, and, 
if not too much trouble, to give the reasons 
that have guided you in your choice. 
Ed.—Willingly. It is a rule we have 
always adopted in our horticultural opera- 
tions, never to do anything unless it can be- 
justified upon some principle. This hap- 
hazard kind of gardening—doing what others 
have done before us—or following the ad- 
vice of every writer who gives his year’s 
experience to the public, is what we never 
practice, unless accounted for on good and 
sound reasons. 

Sub.—I have not read your Magazine 
without learning that long ago, and therefore 
ask the question in regard to transplanting 
trees ; for, beyond the mere ipse dizit of the 
many that the fall or the spring is best be- 
cause it is, Ihave been unable to learn why 
one season is better than the other, or why 
both are not good alike. 

Ed.—You will bear in mind that winter 
often leaves the ground in such a wet and 
sodden state that transplanting can not be 
well done for some days, and frequently a 
fortnight is as good as lost. While in the 
autumn the ground is dry, loose, and friable, 
and the operation of transplanting can be 
done inhalfthe time—and infinitely better 
too—than it can in the spring. 

Sub.—True enough. This condition of 
the soil in autumn never occurred to me; its 


spring. ThenI understand you to say you 
would plant both falland spring. 

Ed.—Yes, both. 

Sub.—But you do not mean to say you 
have no preference of one over the other? 

Ed.—Certainly not. You have not heard 
me through. My objectis to show that if 
autumn planting is no better than spring, or 
even notas good, itis necessary that a good 
deal of it must be done then where large 
quantities are to be set out. I decidedly 


prefer the autumn for transplanting all hardy 
trees of any size. 


Sub.—Go on. 

Ed.—Autumn planting is better than 
spring for the following reasons : 

Ist. Thetime is longer than the spring. 
2nd. The ground is in better condition. 3d. 
The trees are then in the most dormant state. 
4th. The roots, where cut, heal better, and 
are preparedto send out fresh ones even be. 
fore the frost is out of the ground. 5th. 
The winter and spring rains settle the earth 
around the roots. 6th. The trees are well 
established before warm weather overtakes 
them. 

Sub.—These appear satisfactory reasons, 
and based on sound principles ; but I should 
be glad to hear you state whether you would 
transplant in the autumn without reference 
to soil or locality. 

Ed.—Not by any means. There are soils 
and situations where autumn planting might 
be injurious ; but then these are not likely to 
occur; for that soil which will not admit of 
transplanting in the autumn is entirely unfit 
to grow a tree, at least with expectation of 
producing fine fruit; andtherefore there «is 
little necessity of making any such exception 
in our rules. We are presuming that the 
object of every planter of fruit trees is to get 
good fruit. Itcan not be done in a soil or 
situation ¢oo wet and cold to set the trees out 
safely in the autumn. It is somewhat differ- 
ent with forest trees; as itis often an object 
to plant up some low, cold piece of ground, 
needed for shade or shelter. Jn that case 
only, the spring would be the preferable 
season. 

Sub.—I appreciate the truth of your re- 
marks, and agree with youthat no tree ought 
to be planted in a soil which can not carry it 
safely through the winter. But is there no 
danger of winter killing the shoots or trunk, 
even in favorable soils ? such is the general 
complaint of spring planters. 

Ed.—Not the least : that is, no more than 
if the tree had not been removed. If the 
tree is in good health when set out, it will 
receive no more injury than it would have 
done standing inthe nursery row. We have 
known severe winters to kill some kinds of 
young pear trees to the ground; if set out 
previous to such a hard winter, they might 
be injured ; but we donot think their dan- 
ger increased by removal. 

Sub.—That is just what I wish to learn ; 
your experience extends over many years, 
and through a series of variable winters, 
which should enable you to judge correctly of 
their effects upon transplanted trees, and with 
this experience you are confident there is no 
more danger of winter killing than if set out 








sary preliminary to the discussion, which re- 


wet state has always kept back my work in 


the previous spring ? 
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Ed.—Not any ; except, asI before stated, 
when planted in cold, wet, and unfavorable 
soils. 

Sub.—This point settled, which has been 
the greatest bug-bearin the way of autumn 
transplanting, leaves little doubt of its being 
far the dest season. Your fourth, fifth, and 
sixth propositions appear to decide the ques- 
tion. There can be no doubt of the better 
ability of the trees to send out roots early in 
the spring, which will enable them to resist 
June and July drouths, so trying to all trans- 
planted trees. 

Ed.—Have you ever carefully noted down 
the changes in the growth of newly planted 
trees? If not, dg so another year. You 
will find that a tree set outin April will break 
freely, and start into growth vigorously ; 
but by the time our early rains are over and 
dry weather sets in, then they often come to 
a dead stand—scarcely another shoot will 
they make allsummer. Just at the time the 
greatest supply of sap is required, the tree is 
unable to give it, as it has not yet established 
itself sufficiently to furnish that supply ; con- 
sequently the growth stops, and in many in- 
stances death ensues. 

Sub.—Without noting particularly the con- 
dition of trees which I have transplanted in 
the early part of the season, I have lost too 
many not to be aware that, in June or July, 
they generally have completed about all the 
growth they make the first year. 


Ed.—Now give the same attention to those 
you set out in the fall. You will find they 
will rarely start so early, and generally not 
so vigorously, as the spring-planted ones. 
They come along slow, but sure—no faster 

han the roots are made which have got the 
start of the shoots—and in July and August 
will make almost as much wood as an old- 
established tree. If,again, you look into the 
subject thoroughly, you will find the roots 
are at work long before the surface of the 
soil 1s loosened from its frosty hold. Just 
as we see an.old tree, after one or two hot 
days in April or May, break at once into leaf. 
If, however, the frost was not out, the tree 
would remain stationary; this shows that 
there is root action long before we see it in- 
dicated by-the breaking of the buds. 

Sub.—Very reasonable and true. It must 
weaken the energies of any tree making 
much wood to attempt to supply the food 
which a week of June or July weather would 
extract. 

Ed.—Precisely so, and a little observation 
will convince any one of this. 

Sub.—Something has been said in favor of 
the autumn, that trees make roots after they 
are set out at this season. Is this so? 

Ed.—This question is not one:of doubt, 
but of fact. Captain Lovett, in an article in 
our Magazine some years ago, has shown 
that trees transplanted early in the autumn 
(October) always put out new roots before 
winter, and tender kinds when protected by 
a covering of manure or leaves to keep out 
the frost ; the root-making process goes on 
until mid-winter, and we are inclined to be- 
lieve all winter. 

Sub.—My observation, though somewhat 
mited, has, however, convinced me that 





the reasons you give in favor of autumn 
transplanting are founded on sound princi- 
ples, and when understood can not fail to be 
generally followed.—Hovey’s Magazine. 


THE CULTIVATION OF LETTUCE, 


a 
BY WILLIAM CHORLTON. 
ENE 

The lettuce being so common a vegetable, 
your readers may think any thing superflu- 
ous that may be said respecting such an 
every-day article, but as we are constantly 
filling the periodicals with all other depart- 
ments of gardening affairs to the almost ex- 
clusion of kitchen requisites, you will per- 
haps excuse a little “ jog trot” in this way 
once in a while ; and as a cooling, tender, 
crisp lettuce is,so grateful an accompani- 
ment on the table among other things, let us 
see what can be said respecting its culture 
and the immediate connections. 

The indigenous country of this edible now 
in its modern form is not positively known, 
and its earliest, history is wrapped in obscuri- 
ty. Like many other things of a similar 
character, we enjoy the luxury without being 
cognizant of the origin, but, thanks to our 
now more enlightening policy, we can pro- 
claim to the world our progress, and instead 
of being trammeled by the mystery and ex- 
clusiveness of the dark ages, our onward ac- 
tion or new discoveries can be handed down 
to posterity. Itis generally acknowledged 
that Egypt, the Islandof Cos, and the Levant 
have furnished many of the varieties. All 
the cultivated kinds are considered to have 
emanated from Lactuca sativa, but the prob- 
ability is that several species of that genus 
have each furnished their quota to make up 
the general aggregate, and, that the particu- 
lar species named is only a conglomerated 
distinction. Thisis more likely when we ex- 
amine the extensive geographical range of 
the family in a state of nature, and it is most 
likely that each country where it was an- 
ciently cultivated, has had its distinct type. 
This is partly proved by the difference of 
hardiness that exists between the different 
classes, and other peculiarities, even at the 
present day; and the time has notlong gone 
by when the distinction was much greater, 
on account of the lesser number of sorts 
that then existed. 


The genus Lactuca, fromthe Latin word 
lac, from the milky juice with which it 
abounds, belongs to the very numerous nat- 
ural order Composite, and was arranged by 
Linneus in his nineteenth class, Syngenesia, 
and first order A%qualis ; there are aborigi- 
nal representations in various parts of the 
eastern and western hemispheres. 

In a normal condition some of the species 
are poisonous, but as we have the varieties 
in cultivation, they are cooling and comfort- 
able to the stomach if taken in moderation, 
notwithstanding which, if eaten to excess, 
they willproduce drowsiness and a lethar- 
gic feeling. The dried juice furnishes a mild 
form of opium, which may be given to ad- 
vantage in disease, when that made from the 
poppy could not be administered. 

The lettuce is divided into two classes, viz : 





‘the cabbage varieties. 





Cabbage and Cos ; the outside leaves of the 
former spread out flat on the ground, and the 
inner ones incurve upwards so as to form .a 
solid head, the inside of which, from the 
compactness and exclusion of light, become 
tender and free from bitterness ; while the 
latter is more upright, and requires the leaves 
to be tied together near the top some two 
weeks before use. In temperate and cool 
latitudes some sorts of Cos do well, are of 
very superior flavor, and grow large, but with 
us they are not hardy enough to bear the 
winter, and sprout up for seed too soon in 
summer, which makes it necessary to adopt 
The following de- 
scriptive list contains some of the best kinds 
in cultivation. 

Hardy Green or Hammersmith—Small, 
close, and solid head, leaves bright green, 
very hardy, good for winter. 

White or Curled Silesia—Heads well, 
leaves whitish yellow, curled and cut on the 
edges, crisp, and good flavored. Best for 
summer, as it stands the heat well. 

Malta Cabbage or Drumhead—Large, close 
head, leaves whitish green; tender, crisp, 
and sweet flavored. A fine lettuce for spring 
and fall use. 

Early White Cabbage or Butier—Yellow- 
ish green, does not head close, but a good 
sort for forcing. 

Loco Foco—Large, green, and like in Jeaf 
to Silesia, suitable for winter, being hardy. 

Brown Dutch—Close head, leaves brown 
ish green, good flavor, and very hardy for 
winter. 

When fancy leads that way, the Brown 
Bath, and Paris Cos, are about the two best 
of the class. The former is hardy and fine 
flavored, but the latter will stand the heat 
of summer better. 

The lettuce delights in a mellow and rich 
soil, and if the best quality be required, the 
organic parts of the material ought to be 
well decomposed, consequently good rotted 
barn-yard manure will not be lost when judi- 
ciously applied to this crop, neither will the 
free use of it, if thoroughly disseminated, be 
contrary to economy. Good culture is in- 
dispensable in the production of the best 
quality of all kitchen vegetables, and so in 
this. Work the soil well, dig deep, and 
break the clods fine with the spade, adding 
a sufficiency of dung, and our word for it, 
the extra labor will meet with a correspond- 
ing return profit. 

With a little foresight and management, 
this esculent may be had fit for use the year 
round, and the following few remarks are. 
penned to show how this may be carried out. 
As the present is about the time to prepare 
for early winter, we will begin with the crop 
for that purpose first. About the third week 
in August, sow the seedin drills a foot apart, 
and half an inch deep. If the weather be 
moist no watering will be required; but if . 
dry, a good soaking should be applied a short 
time previous to sowing. When the young 
plants have grown five or six leaves they 
will be ready for transplanting, which may 
be done in the usual way, about ten inches 
asunder. As these will be ready for use a 
little previous to winter, and it is expected 
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they shall supply the early part of that sea- 
son, it is well to forecast the situation, so 
that it may be convenient to put box frames 
over them when severe weather is appre- 
hended; or where there is the advantage of 
a grapery, the plants may be carefully lifted 
with the balls of earth and planted therein. 
This stock, if kept covered from frost, by 
placing marsh hay or straw inside the frames, 
or straw mats over them outside, with alin- 
ing on the sides, will give a supply up to 
February. Ifanother sowing be made the 
first week in September and treated in the 
same way, excepting that the young plants 
may be planted when large enough into their 
winter quarters in the frames, a further sup- 
ply will be provided to serve through the re- 
mainder of the winter. This latter crop 
may be put so close as six inches apart, 
which will economise space, and, as wanted, 
each alternate head may be cut out, which 
will leave room for those that are left to ex- 
pand theirsize. It sometimes so happens 
in very severe weather, that growth is sus- 
pended, and the plants do not progress in 
consequence, when if a portion be placed in 
a slight hot-bed the deficiency will be made 
up in afew days, for there is, perhaps, no 
other plant which at this particular stage is 
so much benefitted by a little bottom heat. 
During the winter, light and air should be 
admitted on all favorable opportunities, which 
will not only prevent rotting, but will also 
assist healthy growth. The next succession 
ought to be sowed early in January, in a 
frame that is well protected by linings and 
mats, or in boxes in a cool green-house and 
placed near the glass. These will be ready 
for transplanting into frames by the begin- 
ning of March, and will give a further sup- 
ply until the general spring sowing comes 
in. So soon as the ground is in good work- 
ing order, a portion of seed may be sown in 
a sheltered aspect, and when large enough, 
the young plants may be put out as described 
in the first recording of these operations, and 
at intervals of a month, a still further quan- 
tity, according to requirements, which will 
give, with proper care as to variety as stated 
above, a supply the whole year, and a refer- 
ence to the list of varieties will enable any 
one to select for all purposes.—Horticul- 
turist. 








GRAPES IN NEW-YORK, 


daipeihaies 

The New-York market has been unusually 
well supplied with excellent grapes during 
the present season. The number of persons 
in the vicinity of the city who have a few 
vines about the homestead yielding a smaller 
or larger surplus of this fruit for sale, has 
wonderfully multiplied during a year or two 
past. A gentleman residing in Brooklyn, 
stated to us the other day that, although liv- 
ing upon a lot 32 by 100 feet, his two chil- 
dren have cultivated afew vines, from which 
they gather and sell grapes enough to sup- 
ply themselves with books, pocket money, 
and most oftheir clothing. We do not re- 
member any former season when this fruit 
has been so abundantly offered for sale every- 
where throughout the city, not only in the 
markets and at the confectioners, fruit stores 

















and groceries, but also on every street corner. 
We introduced them into the regular weekly 
Prices Current during the past month, where 
the wholesale price has been quoted at 3c. 
to 4c. per lb., for ordinary; 5c. to 8c. for me- 
dium, and 9c. to 12¢. for superior. 

But these prices have not referred to those 
now so well knownin this market as “ Dr. 
Underhill’s Grapes,” for these have been 
wholesaled readily at 15 cents perlb. Judg- 
ing from the immense number we have no- 
ticed selling every where throughout the 
city, and from the constant crowd of pur- 
chasers at the sales depot, (293 Broadway) we 
think the Doctor is reaping a golden harvest 
in return for his patient and long continued 
experimental efforts to bring the cultivation 
of this delicious fruit to perfection, at his 
Croton Point vineyards. Our better half is 
indebted to Dr. U. for a bountiful basket of 
Isabellas and Catawbas, and also for fine 
samples of his justly celebrated “ Apple 
Quince Jelly,” all of which she pronounces 
EXCELLENT, and we fully concur in the opin- 
ion. 





STEPHEN, &. 


THE morning was dull, and betokened a day 

Unsuited to curing and carting of hay ; 

So Stephen bethought him to take a trip down 

And bring this thing and that and the other from town ; 
And he harnessed the horse and proceeded to go forth 
With a pail of pale butter, eggs, berries, &c. 


Now it happened that Stephen (&c.) came down 

On the day that the show was to enter the town ; 
And into the village he chanced to come forth 

As the “ caravan” came into town from the North. 
A wonderful collection they purposed to show forth— 
Elks, elephants, monkeys, bears, tigers, &c. 


And Stephen arrived opportunely, I ween, 

For never had Stephen an elephant seen ; 

So he, with old Sorrel, fetched up by the fence 

To see without paying the twenty-five cents ; 

And soon came the creature, uncouthly and slow forth, 
With tusks, and with trunk, blankets, ribbons, &c. 


But scared at the sight, or the scent, or the sound, 
Old Sorrel turned quickly and shortly around, 
And in turning so quickly and shortly about, 

The wagon turned over and Stephen turned out! 
And into the gutter the berries did flow forth, 
Together with Stephen, eggs, butter, &c. 


Qoth Stephen aloud, as he rose on his pegs, ‘ 
“A fig for the berries, &c.—and eggs— 

But henceforth I never can say it, of course, 

That I’ve not seen the elephant—nor can the horse.” 
And back to the homestead old Sorrel did go on, 
Leaving wagon, and Stephen, &c., and so on. 





Kissine a Pic.—Dr. John C. Bennet, the 
man who started the first hen show in Bos- 
ton, and who now lives in Iowa, is writing 
letters to the Iowa Farmer. In his first he 
relates the following : 

“The first lot of improved hogs which I 
brought to Iowa were of the famous Mackay 
stock. The Mackay hogs of the late Daniel 
Webster were the best of that breed ever 
imported into America; and Mr. Webster 
wrote me at Plymouth, from Washington, to 
go to Marshfield and select from his best, 
samples to introduce into this State ; and I 
promptly availed myself of his offer. With 
this stock I passed through Van Buren 
county on the day of the State election, and 
some of the ‘sovereigns’ were rather ‘tight,’ 
and they, as well as the sober ones, were at- 
tracted to our wagon on seeing hogs, fowls, 
ducks, geese, Maltese cats, etc., all caged in 








the same conveyance, and as the pigs were 
rather extra, one of the ‘ tight ’ ones pointed 
to the cage of the Mackays and asked, 
‘Where is that pig from? ‘ That pig,’ said 
I,‘Is from Mr. Webster’s Marshfield farm.’ 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘that is about as near as I 
ever expect to come to old Dan, so Ill have 
one kiss,’ and suiting the action to the 
words, he took the Makay pig by the ears, 
drew it to the front slats of the cage and 
kissed it !” 





A FARMERS WIFE—WHICH OF THE TWO? 
atigiscien 

The benificence of the Creator is mani- 
fested in so disposing our tastes, and so 
adapting these tothe varieties with which 
we are surrounded, as to make life a scene 
of enjoyment instead of a burden. It might 
have been that necessary food would have 
been noisome as it is sometimes to the dis- 
eased stomach, had it not have pleased the 
Creator to have ordered it otherwise. Bread 
is the staff of life, but butter is given to make 
it slip down easier, and with a better relish. 
But it depends something on who makes 
the butter, whether it answers this pupose. 
Butter made in Joe Bunker’s house needs to 
be eaten in the dark, then to make it pass 
well, one or too other senses should be laid 
aside—while that made by his brother Jona- 
than may be eaten in the full blaze of noon ; 
you would wish that your neck was as long 
again, that you might have the pleasurable 
sensation of swallowing prolonged. Per- 
haps a bit of history of their. better halves 
will explain the whole matter. 

Joe’s wife was Sally Sly.—When a small 
girl she was sly—she would not half wash 
the mill pail, and it would sour—sly as she 
kept it. She was sly at school and did not 
half get her lessons, but would have her 
books in sight when reciting—but as she 
grew older she learned that to get well mar- 
ried, she must appear well, andso she bent 
all her cunning to get a superficial education 
in everything, from roasting a potatoe to 
playing the piano. Poor Joe fell in love with 
her, and love has no eyes, so he married 
her. But soonafter he entered on house- 
keeping his eye-sight came, and he saw his 
fix, that it was for better or worse, and he 
thought it was for all worse. Like a true 
philosopher, he concluded to endure what 
he could not avoid or cure, and got along 
tolerable well, only when he came to her 
butter, for his mother was a real butter ma- 
ker. Every time he saw or tasted of Sally’s 
butter he felt the horrors. Her manner of 
making butter is somewhat as follows : 

She thinks it of no consequence whether 
the milk pail is sweet or sour—sets the 
milk in a warm room, because it is easier 
than to go into the cellar, and if some dirt 
should blow into the pans she thinks every 
man must eat a peck of dirt, and in no place 
will it slip down easier than in butter—she 
lets the cream pots be open; and when she 
churns forgets the poke ; leavés the cream 
at blood heat that it may come quick. When 
she takes it out of the churn, she picks out 
the bodies of all flies and spiders—the 
legs and wings are so small they can be 
swallowed. She works out half of the but- 
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termilk and sets it away in a warm place for 
use. Poor Joe has seen so much of this 
kind that he declares butter does not agree 
with his health, and will not taste it. 

Yet his wife wonders why he does not try 
it, and marvels that he does not keepa dairy 
and make butter for market. 

Jonathan was a younger brother than Joe, 
and he has occasion to eat at his brother’s 
enough to know why he did not eat butter ; 
and he declared he never would marry with- 
out knowing what his bread would be but- 
tered with. Following the bent of his fancy, 
he made several attempts at matrimony, and 
Julia Jumper almost caught him—for there 
was always good butter onthe table for tea, 
but he was determined to know who made it. 
On inquiry she says ; 

La me! mother makes the butter; I take 
lessons on the piano. 

Well, says Jonathan, I want a wife that 
takes lessons on the churn—TI shall look 
further. 

After several unsuccessful attempts, and 
just ready to despair, he started in pursuit of 
stray cattle before breakfast, and wandered 
through the forest in the next town, and 
weary and hungry, called at a decent look- 
ing house, and asked for some refreshments, 
which were cordially granted, for the family 
were what are called Scotch Irish—in reli- 
gion, Presbyterian, and in hospitality bound- 
less. 

Here he found the butter exactly right; 
though the weather was hot, the butter kept 
its shape as well as bees-wax. He cate- 
chised the old lady about her housewifery, 
for the bread was as right as the butter. 
The old lady said her health was feeble—she 
could do but little and Jenny had the whole 
management. He made some round-about 
inquiries concerning Jenny, and heard that 
she was a hearty blackeyed lass of two and 
twenty ; she has never seen a piano or at 
tended a ball, but new the assembly’s cate- 
chism, and could sing Old Hundred to a 
charm, spin flax and darn stockings, and 
was then gone to town with butter. He 
lingered, but she was delayed, and when his 
excuses for staying were exhausted, he 
sturted. He could not get the good butter 
out of his mind, and, how it happened, I 
know not, he soon found his way there again, 
and the result of his adventure was, he made 
a wife of Jane McKearn. And now one 
lump of his butter is worth more than Joe’s 
wife would make in a month. There’s no 
trouble in going to market—the keepers of 
the genteel boarding houses in the neighbor- 
ing villages send and take it at the highest 
market price. 

Now the main difference between these 
two women arise from the manner of train- 
ing, though there is no difference in natural 
disposition. Old Madame Sly never looked 
on to see that Sally did up her work right, 
but suffered her to shy off her work as she 
chose, and though a good housekeeper her- 
self was altogether too indulgent, and like 
some others thought more of getting Sally 
well married than of making her fit for a 
wife—while old Madame McKearn was de- 


wife, whether she got married or not. Per- 
haps, there is no more certain criterion by 
which to judge of a woman’s general char- 
acter for neatness and good housekeeping 
than by the quality of her butter. Find on 
the farmer’s table a good, solid, properly- 
salted, well-worked slice of butter, and you 
need not fear to eat cake or hash, but see a 
splash of halfworked butter—salt in lumps, 
and a sprinkling of hair and flies’ legs, you 
may be sure that if you board there very 
long, death will not be obliged to wait long 
for you to finish your peck of dirt. 

My advice is, to young farmers, to make 
it a sine qua non” ina wife, that she makes 
prime butter, and the young ladies who aspire 
to be farmer’s wives, had much better be 
imperfect in filagree and music, than be de- 
ficient in that most important art of making 
butter, which smooths not only the sharp 
corners of crust and crackers, but will smooth 
asperities of the husband’s temper. 





THE TRUE GENTLEMAN, 
ets 
’Tis he who every thought and deed 
By rule of virtue moves ; 
Whose generous tongue disdains to speak 
The thing his heart disproves. 
Who never did a slander forge, 
His neighbor’s fame to wound ; 
Nor hearken to a false report 
By malice whispered round. 
Who vice in all its pomp and power 
Can treat with just neglect ; 
And piety, though clothed in rags, 
Religiously respect. 
Who to his plighted words and trust 
Has ever firmly stood ; 
And, though he promise to his loss. 
He makes his promise good. 
Whose soul in usury disdains 
His treasure to employ ; 
Whom no rewards can ever bribe 
The guiltless to destroy. 


A ‘FLORAL LOVE-LETTER. 


wcuiiliags 
A late English paper contains a letter pur- 
porting to have been written by a young 
gardener to a lady whom he loved, and with 
whom he wished to wed. Whether exactly 
such a letter was actually written, and sent 
by the gardener, we have not the means of 
knowing, nor is it of much consequence. 
The letter is an ingenious one, by whatever 
means it came to see the light. It reads 
thus: : 
My Ross, Mary :—As you are the pink of 
perfection and the dlossom of May, I wish to 
tell youthat my heart’s ease has been torn 
up by the roots, and the peas of my holm en- 
tirely destroyed, since I began to pine after 
yew. My name is William Budd. At first 
I was poor, but by shooting in the spring, and 
raising a carnation fast, I obtained a celery, 
and by a little cabbaging, &c.,1 rose to be 
master (though something like a creeper) of 
the whole garden. I have now full com- 
mand of the stocks and the mint ; I can raise 
ante-mone from a penny-royal to a plum, and 
what my expenditure leaves I putin a dor 
for yew. If I may as a corcomd speak of 
myself, I should say that Iam the flower of 
manhood, that I am neither a standard nor a 
dwarf, a mushroom nora May pole. My nose 
is of a turnip-reddish kind, and my locks 
hang in clusters round my ears. I am often 
in the company of rakes, and rather fond of 








termined Jenny should be fit for any man’s 


vines and shrubs, which; my elders reprove 
me for; as I had better Jerry all this, and 
say that I have a Windsor beau and that I 
have some London Pride, and as I am a 
branch of a good stock with a portly bearing, 
I well know when and where to make my 
bough. So lett-uce act for ourselves, and fix 
an early day for grafting your fate with 
mine. Iam certain that we should make a 
very nice pear, and never repent, even when 
we become sage by thyme. Yew would be 
the dalm of my life, and I would be the éai- 
sam of yours, so that people who would call 
us green now, would call us evergreen here- 
after. And now sweet peas be with yew; if 
he who tried it ares me from yew, [I shall 
become a melon cauliflower, and wither away; 
my tongue will always be a scarlet runner in 
your praise; for I have planted my hope in 
yew, and now I only live for the time when 
I may hear from your own /u-lips, that I am 
your own sweet William, and not your 
Weerpine WILL-0.” 





One or THE Pics.—A friend of ours was 
arguing in favor of buying large pigs, in the 
spring, declaring it much better than to buy 
small ones, as they would eat but little more. 
A neighbor differed from him in opinion, 
whereupon he told a story which took down 
his opponent, and all hearers decided that 
small pigs eatsome. Said he, “ Last spring 
I bought a small pig from a drover, and he 
was good for eating, but would not grow 
much. He got so, aftera week or two, that 
he would eat a large bucket full of dough, 
and after.he had swallowed it all, I picked 
up the pig, and put him in the same_ bucket, 
I had fed him from, and the little scalliwag 
didn’t fill it half full!—Lynn News. 





Tir ror Tat.—The slattern always makes 
a poor cook. The woman who don't dress 
herself, has never yet succeeded in dressing 
a beefsteak properly. Young men who con- 
template marriage will please notice.—Ex. 

The man who neglects his personal ap- 
pearance whose barn, wagon, harness, gar- 
den, &c., are always in a “ don’t care” style, 
will never thrive in his business. Young 
women who contemplate marriage will 
please notice. 





Fortune Knocks Once at Every Onnr’s 
Door.—Fortune, it is said, knocks once at 
every man’s door. It is from the very rea- 
son, perhaps, of her knocking only once, that 
so very few people allow her to come in. 
The fact is, they mistake her for a trades- 
man, or-a dun, or a begging letter writer, or 
the income-tax gatherer. If fortune is a 
real lady (and she is rich enough to be one), 
then, plague take her, why doesn’t she come 
without a double knock ?—Puncu. 








Stock Raiser’s AriraMetic.—Three calves 
cost as follows: No. 1 cost $1; No. 2, $10; 
No. 3, $25. Each animal during four years 
eats 5 tuns of hay, at which time No. 1 sells 
for $40; No. 2 for $75; and No. 3 for $130 

Which catr is the cheapest ? 








To one who said, “I do not believe there 
is an honest man in the world,” another re- 
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plied, ‘It is impossible that one man should 
know all the world, but quite possible that 
one may know himself.” 


A STORY FOR FARMERS BOYS. 

There was a farmer who had a Jarge field 
of corn; he plowed it and planted the corn, 
and harrowed and weeded it with great care, 
and on his field he depended for the chief 
support of his family. _ But after he had 
worked hard, he saw the corn begin to with- 
er and droop for rain, and he began to have 
fears for his crop. He felt very sad, and 
went every day to look at his corn, and see 
if there was any hope of rain. 

One day as he stood looking at the sky, 
and_almost in despair, two little rain drops 
up in the clouds over his land saw him, and 
one said to the other: 

“ Look at that farmer; I feel sorry for 
him ; he had taken so much pains with his 
field of corn, and now it. is all drying up; I 
wish I could do him some good.” 

** Yes,” said the other, “but you are only 
a little rain drop, what can you do? You 
can’t even wet one hillock.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said the first, ‘to be sure I can’t 
do much, but I can cheer the farmer a little at 
any rate, and I am resolved to do my best.— 
I'll try. Tllgo to the fieldto show my good 
willif1can do no more; and so here I go. 
And down went the raindrop—one came pat 
on the farmer’s nose, and one fell on a stock of 





corn. ‘ Dear me,” said the farmer, putting 
his finger to his nose, “ what’s that? A rain 
drop! Where didthatcomefrom? I do be- 


lieve we shall have a shower.” 

The first rain drop had no sooner started 
for the field, than the second one said: 

“‘ Well, if youare going, I believe I will go 
too; here [come.’’ And down dropped the 


rain drop on another stalk. 
By this time a great many rain drops had 


come together to hear what their companions 
were talking about, and when they saw them 
going to cheer the farmer and water the corn, 
one said—“ Ifyou are going on such a good 
errand, I’ll go too,” and down he came.— 
“* And I,” said another, “and I,” *‘ and I,” and 
so on till a whole shower came, and the corn 
was watered, and it grew and ripened all be- 
cause the first little rain drop determined to 
do what it could. 

Never be discouraged, children because 
youcan’t domuch. Do what you can—angels 
can do no more. 





Aumost daily we have occasion to prove 
the comfort and pleasantness of the steam- 
boat route between New-York and Flush- 
ing, as we gather up our exchange papers 
and portable writing apparatus, and go on 
board the staunch and commodious little 
steamer Enocu Dean, Wm. Reynolds, Cap- 
tain ; and enjoy a pleasant sail in company 
with that capable and gentlemanly clerk, and 
superintendant of the route, Mr. W. W. 
Kingsly. The Enoch Dean. has recently 
been fitted up with apparatus for warming 
the cabins with steam, and otherwise re- 
modeled, so that even a winter’s sail in her 
is almost as comfortable as sitting by one’s 
own fireside. 


REVIEW OF PRICES, WEATHER, &C. 


New-York, Oct. 24, 1855. 


The past month has been characterized by 
an unusual—an almost unexampled—excite- 
ment in the Flour and Grain markets. This 
resulted chiefly from an unexpected report 
of a large deficiency in the wheat crop of 
France, part of Germany, and Great Britain. 
This news, received here by the arrival of 
the Pacific Oct. 3, together with large for- 
eign orders for American breadstuffs, awak- 
ened a wild spirit of speculation, and the 
sales of wheat and flour amounted to an 
equivalent of over a million bushels of wheat 
during three days—Oct. 6th to 9th inclusive. 
Flour went up fully $1 per bb]., and the bet- 
ter grades of wheat advanced 20 to 30c. per 
bushel. 

On the llth inst. the heaviest purchasers 
on foreign account withdrew from the mar- 
ket, the excitement subsided, and a consid- 
erable degree of quiet has since prevailed. 
Prices have receded somewhat from the 
highest point, but still remain higher than at 
the time of our last monthly summary. 

We quote Flour—Ordinary State, Mixed 
Western, and Common to Good Ohio, at $8 
50a$8 75, against $7 50a$7 75 one month 
since; Favorite and Extra State $8 62a8 75. 
against $7 87a8 12 ; Extra Genesee $9 50a11. 
against $8a10 50. Other brands have varied 
in a similar ratio. 

Wheat—Ordinary to choice Canada White, 
we quote at $2 05a2 16 per bu., against $2 
03a$2 08 on Sept. 25th: Western Red, $1 8° 
a$l 95, against $1 70a1 90. Rye now stands 
at $1 25al 26 per bu., against $1 35al 36. 
Oats, Western, 46c.a50c., against 40c.a43c. 
Corn, Western Mixed, 91c.a93c., against 87 
a88e. per bu. 

Cotton has fallen somewhat, and com- 
pares with last month, according to quality 
and origin, thus : 


Sept. 25. October 25. 
Cente 22.2252: 9c. 8ic. 
Middling.......... 103a102 Ta 92 
Middling Fair ---..10#a11 94a102 
We ene eee 11 a124 104al1 


Rice, a very little advance. 

Hay, Potatoes, and other articles of ordi- 
nary farm produce, have changed very little. 

Beef cattle have varied considerable, with a 
present downward tendency, owing to the great 
growth of rich pasture still everywhere abounding. 
Pork has continued to go upward somewhat, and 
stands very high. As there is a large amount of 
Corn, and a good prospect for full prices, the prob- 
ability is that Pork will be one of the most profit- 
able farm products of the present autumn, though 
our private commercial advices from Europe, pre- 
dict a considerable decline at no distant day. 

Those who followed our advice and have pushed 
forward their wheat to market this fall, have re- 
ceived and are still receiving very good prices. 
The highest point appears to have been reached 
and passed, though we can hardly predict what 
temporary effect may yet be produced by specula- 
tion, and by the foreign deficiency. As European 
consumers are not in a sufficiently prosperous con- 
dition to buy large amounts of our wheat and flour 
at the present rates, it is very probable that prices 
will decline somewhat further, but that there will 
still be a sufficient demand to keep up a fair me- 
dium price for wheat and flour during the year. 
























This is the more probable, as the recent high rates 
have called forth large amounts from the country, 
so that there will not be so large a portion kept 
back in the country till spring as it was at one 
time feared there would be. The great deficiency 
abroad coming simultaneously with our unusual 
large wheat crops, is doing much to enrich the 
farmers of this country. They have scarcely ever 
beenin a more prosperous condition than now. 
Still a word of caution is needed. To retain the 
present flourishing position, too large expectations 
must not be suffered to induce a wild spirit of 
speculation. Let every one avoid getting into 
debt, and provide well for the future by increased 
and thorough cultivation. Though we have here 
peace and plenty, the rest of the world is in a state 
of confusion. Financial revulsion and distiess, 
looms up darkly against the eastern horizon, and 
we know not how soon it may react upon us. 
Bankruptcy stares England and France in the 
face. They hold large amounts of Railroad bonds 
and shares, and other stocks, as debts against us, 
which their necessities may soon compel them to 
return to be canceled with gold. Some are already 
predicting that a great financial crisis will ere long 
be experienced in this country. If we avoid fur- 
ther indebtedness, keep out of contention at home 
and wars or entangling alliances abroad, and con- 
tinue to husband and increase our present re- 
sources by large additions to our productions, 
which constitute the real wealth of the country, 
we may look for continued prosperity. 


Tue Weatuer.—During the first two weeks of 


last month, was unusually fine. There has been 
just rain enough to keep the soil in fine working 
order, whide beautiful clear sunshine days have 
generally prevailed. Since the 20th there has 
been considerable rain. To-day therain is com- 
ing down intorrents, with no appearance of soon 
holding up. 

The grass is still growing in the fields, and the 
forests yet retain the living green of summer, 
where usually at this date we have seen only the 
sere and withered leaves of autumn. We think 
there is more pasture in the fields, and more 
green foliage upon the trees than there was two 
weeks earlier last season. But winter must soon 
be upon us, and it is well to provide for its worst 
features. 








Autways BE Po.ite.—An elderly lady pass- 
ing down a busy street in New-Haven, was 
vvertaken by a sudden shower of rain. She 


was some distance from any acquaintance, 


and hadnoumbrella. She was deliberating 
what to do, when a pleasant voice beside 
her said, “ Will you take my umbrella, mad- 
am?” The speaker wasa boy, perhaps ten 
years old. “Thank you,” said the lady, “I 
am afraid you will get wet.” ‘ Neve: mind 
me, ma’am, I am a boy, and you are a lady.” 
* But perhaps you will accompany me to a 
friend's not far off, and then I should not find 
it necessary to rob you.” The boy did so, 
received the thanks of the lady, and de- 
parted. 

Two years rolled by, the lady often re- 
lated the circumstance, as often wondering 
what had become of her gentlemanly little 
friend, but little thinking ever to see him 
again. In the dull season last winter this 
boy was thrown out of employment, and the 
circumstances coming to the knowledge of 
this lady, she gave him a good home till 
March, when she introduced him to a good 
situation. Verily kindness seldom goes un- 
requited, even in this world.—Child’s Paper 
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TERMS —(invariably cash before insertion): 


Ten cents per line (of ten words) for each insertion. 
Advertisements will be displayed in CAPITALS and leaded 
over as many lines space as are paid for. 
No advertisement taken at less than one dollar. _ 
Advertisements amounting to $5—five per cent discount. 
Advertisements amounting to $10—ten per cent discount. 
Advertisements amounting to $20—twenty per cent discount. 
Advertisements amounting to $40—thirty_per cent discount. 
By the column or half column, without further discount, $12 
per column for the first insertion, and $10 for each subsequent 
insertion. : y : 
Advertisements with cuts occupying the width of two col- 
umns, will be charged double these rates. 














HOROUGH-BRED NORTH DEVON 
AND SHORT HORN CATTLE FOR SALE. 

The subscribers now offer for sale five thorough-bred Devon 
Cows, two yearling Heifers, two yearling Bulls, and four Bull 
and Heifer Calves. 

Also, one Short Horn Bull, 12 months old, from a prize Cow 
and Bull, and three Short Horn Bull Calves. 

For Pedigrees of the above, reference can be had to the Cata- 
logues of the subscriber, which will be forwarded by mail on 
application. 

We have also for sale a few Long-wooled New Oxfordshire 
SHEEP, consisting of yearling Ewes and Bucks and Buck 
Lambs. WM. L. COWLES & SON, 

106—8n 1242 Farmington, Ct. 


A DESIRABLE COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE FOR SALE—Situated in the beautiful village 
of Wallingford, Ct. The Real Estate consists of seventy acres 
of fine land, suitably portioned into grazing, tillable and wood 
land. A large quantity of fruit trees, such as apples, pears, and 
plums, are in bearing condition on the place. Theland is so sit- 
uated that the owner can stand near his house and take a full 
view of his whole farm. On the premises is a substantial, mod- 
ern built dwelling house, and spacious out-buildings. Con- 
nected with the premises is a reservoir of water, which virtu- 
ally supplies the barns and house, and is capable of being 
carried to every room in the dwelling. The water from this 
natural reservoir might be easily diverted soasto form large 
fish-ponds and beautiful fountains. The premises are situated 
half a mile from the center of the town, and about that distance 
from the Ruilroad, which connects New-York with Boston. 

The location is eminently adapted to any person who wishes 
to enjoy life in the country and at the same time be accessible 
to the large cities. For particulars, inquire of ELIJAH WIL- 
LIAMS, on the premises, or of Messrs. ALLEN & CO., No. 189 
Water-st., New-York. 106—8n1239 


TEAM PLOWING ENGINE!—The sub- 
scriber proposes to build an Engine of sufficient strength 
and power to break up new land, whenever he may meet with a 
capitalist who will advance $500, under bond to share equally 
the benefits of a Patent. G. W. HOWARD, 
106—7n1241 138 Atlantic-st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY!—Prof- 
itable and honorable employment.—The subscriber is de- 
sirous of having an agent in each county and town of the Union. 
A cupital of from 5 to $10 ouly will be required, and anything 
like an efficient, energetic man can make from three to five dol- 
lars per day ; some of the Agents are realizing twice that sum. 
Every information will be given by addressing, with a stamp to 


t letter, 
wee WM. A. KINSLER, 
—106n1240 Box 1228 Philadelphia, Pa., Post Office. 


UST PUBLISHED.—WELL’S NEW 

MAP ofthe CRIMEA, SEA OF AZOFF and EUROPE, 
combined with a PANORAMIC VIEW of North and South 
SEV ASTOPOL, showing the present position of the contending 
armies: By an artist eight months in the Crimea, The whole 
making a superb sheet 30 by 33 inches, printed on fine, heavy 
paper, finely colored. Price 25cents. Agents will find this the 
best selling map that has been published. Address 

O. F. PARSONS, Publisher, 
No. 140 Nassau-st., N. Y. 
Papers giving this one insertion willreceive a copy. 


THE LITTLE 
GIANT 
CORN and COB CRUSH- 
ER, to work with one or 
more horses, the best ma- ~ 
chine in use for this purpose. *——t 
For sale, of various sizes ; 
and prices, by R.L.ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


Ys THE NIMBLE GIANT, 

: Being one of the latest improved iron 

uni GRAIN MILLS 

Ae x for grinding corn, oats, &c. 

il Mi ™ This machine works with great rapid- 
MMT E ity with two horses, or when driven by 
~ water or steam. It is simple, not liable 
toget out of order, and durable. Price, $55, with two 
ie ves attached for separating the bran and coarse meal ; 
and with cast steel cob-breaking attachment, for making 
cob meal, $65. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, or 
the purchase money returned. 

For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 




































EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. — 
Genuine Plants from the Original stock, deliverable in 
November, March or April, or sale by ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 
95mr1 2003212 


Pelham, Westchester Co., N, ¥. 








QTATE OF NEW-YORK, Sxcrerary’s 


OFFICE, ALBANY, August 25, 1855.—To the Sheriff of the 
County of New-York: Sir—Notice 1s hereby given, that at the 
General Election tobe held in thisState on the TUESDAY suc- 
ceeding the first Monday of November next, the following Offi- 
cers are to be elected, to wit: 


A Secretary of State in the place of Elias W. Leavenworth; 
A Comptroller in the place of James M. Cook ; 
An Attorney-General in the place of Ogden Hoffman ; 

A State Engineer and Surveyor in the place of John T. Clark ; 

A Sta.e Treasurer in the place of Elbridge G. Spaulding; 

A Canal Commissioner in the place of Fzederick Follet ; 

An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of Darius Clark; 
ont udge of the Court of Appeals in the place of Addison 

ardiner ; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of De- 
cember next. 

Also, a Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Charles 
H. Ruggles, resigned. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Jucicial 
District, in the place of Edward P. Cowles, whose term of office 
will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, a Senator for the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Senate 
Districts, in the place of Thomas J. Barr, Thomas R. Whitney, 
Mark Spencer and Erastus Brooks, whose term of office will ex- 
pire on the last day of December next. 

COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED FOR 

SAID COUNTY: 

Sixteen Members of the Assembly; 

A Sheriff in the place of John Orser; 

A County Clerk in the place of Richard B. Connolly ; 

Four Coroners in the place of Robert Gamble, Joseph Hilton, 
Hieronymus N. Wilhelm and Wm. O’Donnell ; 

A Comptroller in the place of Azariah C. Flagg; 

A Street Commissioner in the place of James Furey ; 

A Commissioner of Repairs and Supplies in place of Barthol- 
omew B. Purdy. 

Two Governors of the Alms-House in place of Patrick Henry 
and John J. Herrick ; 

A City Inspector in the place of Thomas K. Downing ; 

A Counsel to the Corporation in the place of Robert J. Dillon; 

Two Justices of the Superior Court in the place of William W. 
re and Murray Hoffman; 

H 





ustice of the Marine Court mm the place of Charles E. Bird- 


sall; 

A Police Justice for the Sixth Judicial District in the place of 
George W. Pearcey ; . 

A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in Place of Lewis B. 


Woodruff. Yours, respeW. LEAVENWORTH 
yea Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF’s OFFICE, NEW-YoRK, 
: ; ugust 28, 1855. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secreta- 
ry of State and the requirements of the statute in such cases 
made and provided. _ : JOHN ORSER, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New-York. 

Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the 
above once in each week until the election, and then hand in 
their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid be- 
fore the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 
(QUEENS PATENT,) 

Tue best Forge in market for 
Blacksmiths’ work, Boilermakers, 
Mining, Quarrying, Shipping, pla 
tations, Contractors on ro 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. 

Also, an improved PORTABLE 
MELTING FURNACE for Jew- 
ellers, Dentists, Chemists, &c. 
> Both .of these are constructed 

with sliding doors to protect the 
fire from wind and rain when used 
out. doors, and for perfect safety 
and free escape of smoke when 
bmg peaeere. ey are compact 
for pping. 

Circulars with particulars and 
een. 

REDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water-st., New-York. 
85—136n1190eow 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
83-108n1189 No 54 Wall-st., New-York 


HE ATTENTION OF FARMERS is 

&. requested to a new FERTILIZER, prepared from the 

night soil collected from the sinks and privies of New-York 

city, by the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, and 

manufactured without ony adulteration whatever, into a pow- 

erful manure—something like guano, but less caustic and less 
exhausting to the soil. Ts called 








prices will be forwarded = 








’ 
from the Chinese word signifying prepared night soil, and is the 
only article of the kind ever manufactured in this country. It 
is warranted to be 95 per cent pure night soil; and from its 
ease of transportation and application, and the small quantity 
required to produce the same result as heavier manures, it is 
the CHEAPEST MANURE ever offered for sale. For grass in 
the fall, for winter grain, or for garden vegetables, it. has no 


ual. 

From 300 to 600 lbs. per acre is all the dressing required for 
the poorest soils. A fair trial in competition with other ma- 
nures is ae asked. Packed in barrels of 2401bs..or bags 
of 125 lbs. ice $35 per tun, or 1% cts. perlb., delivered free of 
cartage ont vard of vessels or railroads inthe city of New-York. 

For furtaes particulars address 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 

P. S.—The L. M. Co. continue to keep on hand and for sale a 
large quantity of their celebrated POT E, an article 
which has stood the test of 16 years in this market, with a large 
yearly increase in the demand. Price $1.50 per bbl for any 
quantity over 7 bbls. 99—121n1152 


HORT HORNS.—The subscribers offer 
for sale a few Bull and Heifer Calves, the get of 
ASTORIA, LORD, VANE TEMPEST 2d, imported 3d 
DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, and imported EARL VANE 
Catalogues may be had from J.C. Jackson, Esq., No. 111 
Water-st., N. ¥., or the subscribers, at Elizabethtown, 








New-Jersey. B. & C. S. HAINES. 
A G S.— 
NOYES & WHITTLESEY, No. 80 Water-st., (near Old 


Slip,) New-York 
Manufacture at the shortest notice, and keep. for sale, eve 
ort ar and quality of GRAIN, FEED. FLOUR, SALT 
GUANO, COFFEE SPICE, HAM, and GUNNY BAGS. 

Their facilities enable them to offer at lower rates, than any 
other establishment in the city. 

Ls gre. attention paid to PRINTING and MAKING flour 
and sa FE 

&@ We can make and furnish from 10,000 to 20,000 BAGS per 
day, 9710901914 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS..--The 


Se offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments: 


LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 


improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other ha manufac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less e 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 


ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS : 


EMERY’S one and two-horse chain power. 
ALLEN’S do. 


evation than 





0. 3 
4 RDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
BLES’ do. do. for one to four 5 
WARREN’S do. do. do. e. 
TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 
HRESHERS— 
“ ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. No. 1, 2,3 and 4 overshot. 
EMERY’S overshot. 
EDDY ’S undershot. 


RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


Le MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 
handles—and every other desirable brand. 


JORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 
sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
—s Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 


&c. &e. 
PORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 
ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power 
aM bg convenient, economical and labor-saving machine. 
HARVESTIN G TOOLS of every descrip- 
tion, 
HAY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
Pane, combining improvements which make them by far the 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


(GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


GRAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 


Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 

as wellas Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 
GRAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ty large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 

approved for general use. 2 : 
LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved , Stubble, Side-hill, 

Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulrer, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


CARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable 


manner. 
HAY: STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


FYARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 

. find at Born every puny or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. In adii- 
tion to the foregoing, I would all attention to the following, 
among many others : 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for tg Fe boiling food for stock. 

BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
aOLE pvaoRe, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 








Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
Spaces. Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
ultivators, Road-Scrapers,« _Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, en Pnainee. 
r ere 5 Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Milis, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
or Saat Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
ests. 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers, Rakes, Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN 189 and 191 Water-st. 


PFA TREES FOR SALE. — 10,000 


first class Peach Trees, very thrifty and healthy, best 
market varieties, for sale low, in quantities to suit pu TS. 
The superiority of northern New-Jersey Peaches is so well 
known as to need no other recommendation. 





ALSO: 
Mazzard Cherry pits, by the bushel or quart, preserved in the 
i best manner, and not allowed to become dry and worth- 
ess 


ALSO: 
Orange Quince Seed.—A very fine lot of this seed will be 
ready for delivery in November, fresh and pure, 


. DAY, 
204—107n1231 ; Morristown, N. J. 


CIDER MILLS—Of the best and latest 


improvements, occupying a space less than four feet square, 





and capable of grinding the apples and pressing several barrels of 
Cider per day with only twohands, For sale by 
R. L ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


SUPERIOR SOUTHDOWN SHEEP.— 


The subscriber would sell a few Yearlings and Lambs, the 

fet of his celebrated imported Prize Ram 112, from ewes which, 

ike him, were winners at the Sore Ag. Society Show in Eng- 

land, and also from ewes sefected from the flock of JONAS 

WEBB, Esq., expressly to be bred to 112. 

He would also sell a few imported Ewes. 
z SAMUEL THORNE, 

“ Thornedale,” bg mos Hollow, 

Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





100tfn1219 





ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
acturer of Blank Books, and Importer and 





in PAPER and STATIONERY of descripti Partie. 
evi on. ic~ 
er attention paid to orders, ss a 78-130 
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INDEX, OOKS FOR THE FARMERS.| Publisher’s Announcement 
: ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, ‘ : 

ins SR on receipt of the price annexed. YOR THE 
Aftermath, or second hay CTOP. wee cececcnceceeee eeeees 35 Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. FIFTEENTH VOLUM E 
Agriculture and the government...... ahAsahsanbee -++-28] 1..The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price OF THE 

“ principles of chemistry.................++- 32 — 
3 . Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. * + + 

” “ of practical...... Sspak Miens~wnhen 32] IIT. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. meric rn rit | t ris { 

Agricultural library, a cheap................ hebhsticac’ 25 She ad a Noangge i ee 25 ee. sina ¢ i we 
er . . Prize Essay on anures. .L. Dana, rice cents. : . 

= Exhibitions ............... abvasn dee encds 25 vi Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. B ting’ ma ae ¥ A Leading, Standard Agricultural Journal. 
PRNTE OR PANO soo ons cs Saco h ge nadcsapenee'said adh toocss 46 Price A sed gg of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation. $1 Per Annum—Discount to Clubs. 
Apple, an amateur’s first..............ccecceccesecee 42] VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c, A 
Sa EO Fe hee ae 39 | Price 25 cents. Lgl , . 

Psi thintio a Rihde Lea cede ste San ty Paras sas apie 34 a —— and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies The American AcricuLturist will enter 
CORPO eee Peewee eee eee seen weee eeeereee Th bs i m 
Cattle breeding = ae . The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25cents. | UPON its Fifteenth Volume, October Ist, 1855, and be 
i seme iP poet aes 5 at Pas 3 97 pat oe Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &¢ | promptly issued thereafter on the first day of each month, 
“ Prince George of Cambridge. Meee PE ‘ Wa 33 | XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents. | Making a large double quarto annual volume, printed with 
lhe hata dead... :0ss.6..sc cease 37 o. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price | new and beautiful type, on heavy, extra white magazine 
Cala 2 NS ge SRA aa asi ge 3g |. XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best | Paper of a superior fine quality. 
caigtiees , cultivation Se a eas 23 "39 eS Ay ila Book of Manures. Embracing all Its Pages will be devoted exclusively to AGRICUL- 
nicht 4 ry Bh) pone pest ec eae te ee the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. TURE, HORTICULTURE, DOMESTIC ARTS, and 
Cultivation, economic.... .......... o> Reine ama atone 35 ; z watt 
Codeaies 4 eS ee 98 i ye Srsdssies Chelsea: << Witlan 95 cunts those matters which relate directly to the cultivation of 
Vy Bo ccccccscccscsceccceces osernendend ea ob ccove ° pus Stockhart's Chemical pa Rtg ins the soil. 
Cc 1 31 
ee a esr s Tela, Seg ees dy XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. It is designed to embrace such subjects as—Selection of 
Draining, what it did.......... 50 sé olapth a itienta ven .30| XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 6 stag 
F d Garden of Mr. Amos Briggs 95| XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. : seeds; the best method of preparing the ground for, and 
yy Be ys , sake tak Be 36 —— Phelps’s Bee Keeper's Chart. Illustrated. Price 25} cultivating the various field and garden crops ; fruit grow- 
a st fi AEP TRCN RE are iat ced 46 * XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical‘Agriculture. Price, | ing; care, treatment and improvement of all kinds of do- 
ieee dates wate meager i Se L Y e eed 3cents. » mestic animals; the construction and embellishment of 
i) “POs BM ossa 95s ass. is asic viva cnn aped ea 36] XXIII. Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. Seetta S* : ‘ee 
"2 ife, which of the two ? 44} , XXIV. Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and farm buildings ; housing, preserving, and marketing the 
cope ee oe ep le ahi Pees ts Rene Geology. Price $1. roducts of the farm, orchard, garden and dairy ; and to 
Fortune knocks Once.............cceseececsees cconessue XXV. Randall’s sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. P i 7 » 8 yi 
; noe ein AEN REA 41| XXVI_ Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. the domestic or household labors of the rural home. 
Garden, notes from our................ Scsececvcscecers XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price$1.] 4, win b RAE SANG CA AIT ORT 
NNR ONTO oo). io ss 55 5 aso dopo apaebieiad ov sess 7 | _XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vc 1 Wil be progressive in its character, having . 
CN, “PIB 6S oi giade occas asic doves ced ..0. 045 | Price $125. F he Cul __. | watch for all improvements and new developments ; and, 
Grapes in Mieten” 3... aa en Ps be: 44 {XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Pric@} a+ the same time, be sufficiently conservative to avoid and 
Guene sprinkler ie 97 °° 5 Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price | warn its readers against visionary theories, and the dan- 
eae eae nth Sows va cp ate's s honk meee phere ‘ , ; Sot 
Household management, hints on.............-+++ .....37] XXXI. Youatt onthe Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. serous teachings of those who would create or distort 
Illinois icultural products............s0se.-.000e00- 29 — Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price } scientific theories to subserve their private interests. 
Illustrated Annual Register, &c...... es Ray SER 32 | “ XXXII. The Shepherd’s own Book. Editedby Youatt,Skin-| The American Agriculturist will be entirely independ- 
Inside view of slavery 32 ae 3a eg = “ase ‘ ; ent of all collateral interests. The conducting and con- 
Jobnaon, Jas, :-W.. F, death Of.....020.sscescecssnees 27 | Edited by Skinner. Price $1. the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. | troling Editor, having no connection with any business 
Kissing a pig 44| = =e, mp Auaices, yom pox ie .. whatever, will take good care that its pages shall be de- 
BIST te EE ERIE ROS aa Ry aie ae XXXVI. The American Fiorists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. : 4 , 
Lettuce, cultivation Of.................0se008 SUS che 43| XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. | Voted only to such matters as relate directly to the inter- 
Rinse better ‘a fexel 45 | oe CVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 | ests of the reader. 

- Bay ckdyGhawawredales coco ehh cose as ae ounta. e : sie 
Manuve-yard, one way to construct....................40] _XXXIX. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. | _1¢ will continue under the CONTROL and MANAGE 
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QHORT HORNS.—Short Horned Cows, 
Heifers and Bulls for sale. Address 
JAMES W. WILKIN, 
Wilkin’s Villa, (near Montgomery,) 


105-110n1233 Orange County, N. Y. 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 
ANGERS, FRANCE. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform his numerous friends 
and customers that he is now ready to execute all orders for 
Fruit, Forest and Oreamental Trees, Evergreen Shrubs, Stocks, 
&c. His collection is particularly fine this year for all kinds of 
Trees, &c., except Quince Stocks, the crop of which has again 
failed. 

The Catalogue for 1855 is ready for distribution, and all those 
who wish to get a copy can obtain one, free “4 ga amor 

i - .F.A. U' RE, 1 earl- 
a po ea tea * a = -, ae Y Mr. Ed. Bossange, 
who has retired from business. Orders should be sent at once 
to secure a complete assortment. All required information to 
import Trees, &c., will be Host eo the first page of our Cata- 





logue. LEROY, Ts. 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, Sole Agent, 
10¢~107n1234 138 Pearl-st., New-York. 





LX. Longstroth on Bees. Price $1 25. 

LXI. Book of Caged Birds. Price $1. 

LXII. Gray’s Text Book of Botany. Price $2. 
LXIII. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents. 


ARSONS & CO., Flushing, near New 


York, offer for sale their large assortment of APPLES, 








standard and dwarf, PEAR, CHERRIES PEACHES, PLUMS 
and other Fruits. 


To their stock of well-grown PLUMS, they would call espe- 


cial attention. 


They also offer a large assortment of the well-known and also 


the more rare Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. 


They also grow for massing, and can offer, at reduced rates by 
the quantity, the different varieties of Maples, Elms, Lindens, 
and other Deciduous Trees, with many sorts of Shrubs. 

They would also call attention to their Evergreens, which 
are unusually finely rooted andsymmetrically formed. Of these 
they can supply Norway Spruce, at prices ranging according to 
sizeand form, from $10 to $60 be hundred. 

Cedars Deodora, Siberian Arbor Vite, White Pine, Pmes 
Benthamiana, and others, can also be supplied for planting in 
masses, at moderate rates. 

Their stock of ROSES is always large, and can be furnished 
by the quantity at greatly reduced rates. 

Their Foreign G 8 are propageted from bearing vines. 

Their Exotic Departmeut includes the desirable and rare 
sorts, and the Plants are well grown and thrifty. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 105—6n1237 


LAWTON’s BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
GREATLY ENLARGED STOCKS. 


Prices Reduced for Autumn and Spring 





Sales. 
Sold only in packages of four sizes, as follows : 
of Six Plants ee Se $3 00 
of Twelve Plants 5 00 
of Fifty Plants - oe 15 00 
of One Hundred Plants 25 00 





Orders ops peg in rotation as received, and none sold but the 
pure plants of MY OWN RAISING. 
WM. LAWTON, 


No. 54 Wall-st., New-York 
Rochelle, 


Or at ew- 
Westchester County, N. Y. 


105tfn1235 


general character from all parts of the world, ‘we have 
made arrangements with Messrs. Raymonp, Harper & 
Co., to furnish us with an extra edition of the 
NEW-YORK WEEKLY TIMES, 
one of the largest and most comprehensive newspapers 
in the country. The Agricultural Department of the 
Times, together with its full reports of sales and price of 
live stock, farm and garden produce, &c., is prepared ex- 
pressly for that paper by Mr. Jupp, the Conducting Editor 
of this journal. 

The two papers combined will embrace all that could 
be desired by the cultivator of the soil, wherever he may 
be located. The Monthly American Agriculturist will 
furnish standard articles of a high and practical character, 
adapted to the Month and Season in which they appear, 
and so valuable as to be worth preserving in a convenient 
form ; while the Weekly will give the news of the day, 


not only agricultural but in every otherdepartmsnt. The 
matter in the two papers will be different, and generally 
distinct from each other. 

Hereafter we shall mail the American Agriculturist on 
the first of each month, and the Times on Thursday of 
each week, on the following liberal terms,§ which will 
include the cost of both papers: 


One copy of both papers one year ...... $2 00 
Three copies of both papers one year.... 5 00 
Ten copies of both papers one year..... 16 00 


Twenty copies of both papers one year. .30 00 
Back numbers of the Monthly American Agriculturist, 
when on hand, will be supplied at 10 cents per number. 
Back numbers of the Times can not be supplied. 
Specimen copies always sent free. 
AN subscriptions or business communications to be ad- 
dressed to ALLEN & CO., 
Publishers of American Agriculturist, 
No. 189 Water-st., New York. 
N. B.—Editorial matters to be addressed, 
Editor of American Agriculturist. 
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